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Hold Onto the Beginner 


i ron teacher of beginners may ap- ~ 


pear to the casual observer to be 
sitting on the bottom rung of the peda- 
gogic ladder. According to statistics, 
which tell us that we lose ninety pupils 
out of every hundred by the end of the 
third year, a few piano teachers of be- 
ginners are sitting, just sitting lazily. 

Holding onto the beginner until he 
is prepared musically for the instru- 
ment of his choice—or if he is to be a 
singer, until he has the musical and 
pianistic ability to help himself—is no 
small assignment. 

Guiding the beginner through peri- 
ods of discouragement, boredom, lag- 
ging interest, and feelings of futility 
requires more skill, ingenuity, thought, 
preparation, understanding, and tricks 
than are needed to teach the artist 
pupil. The beginner is a challenge; 
the advanced student an ardent 
disciple. 

The teacher of beginners must have 
the ability to meet the child where he 
is, plus the ingenuity to lead him on 
and on, through understanding and en- 
joyment, to the love and appreciation 
of great music; or if not all the way to 
great music, then certainly as far as his 
own ability will stretch into his own 
world of music. It makes no differ- 
ence whether he is to become a piccolo 
player, a great organist, an orchestra 
conductor, or a member of the Satur- 
day night jive club, his early prepara- 
tion should be basic. He should be 
given a sound knowledge of time, note 
reading, and playing for fun. 

After beginning with the pupil in 
his own world, the second funda- 
mental of teaching the beginner is to 
correlate his musical studies with his 
everyday activities and experiences. 

I thought I had run the gamut in 
episodes which prove the above state- 
ment. Yet only last week I found my- 
self red in the face once more. I was 
teaching a seven-year-old beginner, 
whose father is unable to pass a bar. 
He staggers home each night from his 
work, and sits in a half stupor, trying 
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The mortality rate among young pupils is 


one of the most serious problems in all music 


teaching. The teacher of beginning pupils has 


great responsibility in determining the future 


of music 


teaches. 


to sing while Billy tries to practice. 
Billy’s lessons are always the bumpy 
kind, which we who teach beginners 
call bar-bumping lessons. About half- 
way through the lesson I laid my hand 
over Billy’s weak little fingers and 
said: “Billy, pieces are so much pret- 
tier when they are played smoothly. 
You stop at every bar, and...” 

I didn’t get to finish. Billy’s face 
lighted up and he said excitedly: 
“That’s exactly what my Daddy does. 
He stops at every bar. Mother tells 
him every night and she gets cross 
about it.” I don’t think I wiggled out 
of that one very successfully. After 
three months of music lessons, a bar to 
Billy was a place where his father got 
something that made him shut his eyes 
and try to sing. 


Extra Patience 


The teacher of beginners should 
have an extra portion of patience and 
fortitude. Remember the child knows 
absolutely nothing about music. Stop 
and think what a staggering amount 
of musical knowledge we must impart. 
It must be done slowly, and slowly cor- 
related. 

The eyes must focus, the brain func- 
tion, the ears hear, both hands move 
in different directions at the same 
time, the feet move cautiously. Small 
wonder that the impatient or the too 
ambitious teacher drives her beginners 
to despair, or else is driven to despair 
herself because she must teach the 
same thing over and over again, each 


in the lives 


of those whom she 


time with a new light shining on every 
musical truth and fundamental fact. 

It takes a special gift of eternal 
childlikeness to enable an adult to get 
down to the level of a six-year-old be- 
ginner. But getting down on their 
level is the only way to lift them up to 
ours. The solution to that problem is 
the child’s imagination, which is one 
of his natural instincts and our great 
ally. Mary, age six, went home from 
her first music lesson and told her 
mother that I let her pat my baby lion 
on the head. Her mother threatened 
to whip her for telling a story, but the 
child went into such a tantrum that 
her mother called me on the phone. | 
explained that my collie dog had been 
sheared, with a collar of hair left 
around his neck and a bunch on the 
end of his tail, which did make him 
look like a lion. 

I discovered that Mary “played-like” 
about everything. She made up stories 
about her piano work, even trying to 
fit words to her tiny exercises. To her 
the scales represented the wind blow- 
ing. I had to persuade her to “play- 
like” it was a lazy old wind. Although 
she is only eight years old now she 
tries to write music to fit her stories. 
She is a delight to teach and her sense 
of humor is developing along with her 
sense of rhythm. Mary would have 
given up her music if her imaginative 
powers had been squelched or if she 
had been forced into a set pattern of 
musical teaching. 


(Continued on page 22) 








What MTNA is Doing 
For the Private Teacher 


by John Crowder, President, Western Division, MTNA 


Professional advancement, public relations, so- 


cial security, business relations... these and 


other problems of the music teacher can best 


be met through the concerted force and ac- 


tion of a strong, well-organized Music Teach- 


ers National Association. 


—o Music Teachers National 
Association was first organized 
seventy-five years ago its founder, 
Theodore Presser, stated that its pur- 
pose was “the promotion of private 
schools of music and conservatories.” 
But almost immediately, and inevitably 
the Association began to serve the pri- 
vate teacher. Also, as music depart- 
ments began to grow in colleges and 
universities, the teachers in those in- 
stitutions became members. All of this 
led to the present objective of the As- 
sociation as expressed in its constitu- 
tion — “the advancement of musical 
knowledge and education in the United 
States through discussion, investiga- 
tion, and publication.” 

A special Committee on Ways and 
Means of improving the Association 
was established under the chairman- 
ship of the late Dr. Paul Weaver of 
Cornell University, at that time Vice 
President of MTNA, who. stated: 
“When MTNA was founded, its mem- 
bership was largely private teachers of 
music; and throughout the years since 
then, one of its main functions has 
been service to the private teachers of 
the country. A second main function, 
especially during recent years, has 
been service to the rapidly developing 
group of college teachers of music. 
The combination of service to these 
two groups is completely logical and 


proper: for the college teachers are 
quite conscious of the fact that very 
few of their students have been trained 
exclusively in the public schools and 
that most of them are the products of 
private studios.” 

The studies and recommendations of 
this special Committee on Ways and 
Means resulted primarily in the di- 
visional organization which was con- 
summated in San Francisco last sum- 
mer. The business meetings of the 
Executive Committee in Cleveland were 
devoted almost entirely to a continu- 
ation of this reorganization and to an 
extension of the services of MTNA. 
The results were many: first, a new 
classification of membership was estab- 
lished. State associations are invited 
to adopt a similar classification, and 
when state associations then affiliate 
with national, membership in national 
will not be possible except through the 
state association. Its publication pro- 
gram was revised and a new official 
journal will appear more frequently 
than the Bulletin has been published. 
A new system of dues was set up, 
which permits a member to decide 
whether he wants the Book of Proceed- 
ings, and if so, to purchase it sepa- 
rately. The regular national dues of 
members in state affiliated associations 
will be only two dollars. A business- 
like budget was adopted, with a special 


budget from national funds for the 
President’s office of the Western 
Division. 

Let us look for a moment at the 
National Music Council, organized in 
1940 by ten great national music or- 
ganizations, of which MTNA was one. 
Since then, the Council has grown to 
forty-three members, including such 
groups as the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, the National Piano Man- 
ufacturers Association, the Music 
Publishers Association, the American 
Society of Composers, etc., etc. The 
purposes of the National Music Coun- 
cil are: (1) to provide the member 
organizations with a forum for free 
discussion of problems affecting the 
national music life of this country; (2) 
to speak with one voice for music 
whenever an authoritative expression 
of opinion is desirable; (3) to provide 
for the interchange of information be- 
tween the various member organiza- 
tions; (4) to encourage the coordina- 
tion of efforts of the member organi- 
zations, thereby avoiding duplication 
or conflict; (5) to organize explora- 
tory surveys or fact-finding commis- 
sions whenever the Council shall deem 
them necessary for the solution of im- 
portant problems; (6) to encourage 
the development and appreciation of 
the art of music and to foster the high- 
est ethical standards in professions and 
industries. 

Let us consider now a typical prob- 
lem which MTNA and the National 
Music Council may face which vitally 
concerns the interest and welfare of 
any individual private teacher. Let us 
take, for example, the problem of So- 
cial Security for the private teacher. 
The MTNA uses its influence with 
Congress to make the benefits of the 
Social Security Act available to pri- 
vate teachers who are self-employed. 
Congressmen may turn to officers of 
MTNA for guidance and advice in 
writing bills, or at least in considering 
the specific needs and problems of 
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music teachers. Legislators need aid in 
considering and understanding the 
problems of the music teachers, They 
cannot depend upon any individual 
nor can they call in many individuals 
to help them. They normally turn to 
an organization which represents most 
of the individuals within the profes- 
sional classification. But there is an- 
other factor. There are others in the 
field of music who are not covered by 
the Social Security Act, who are self- 
employed, and who need support in 
presenting their case to the legislators. 
Take, for example, the piano tuners. 
In the National Music Council, the 
piano tuners are represented, as well 
as the music teachers. It is in this or- 
ganization that such a problem could 
gain the support of industry, or mer- 
chants, and the whole group of or- 
ganized interests in the field of music. 
The MTNA has used its position in 
the National Music Council to enlist 
that larger support for national legis- 
lation affecting the music teacher. 

A still higher level of organization 
affecting the music teacher, UNESCO, 


was set up within the framework of 
the United Nations. Within UNESCO 
there have been several meetings of 
the music representatives of many 
countries dealing with problems which 
affect all of us. There was a UNESCO 
music section meeting in Cleveland 
last spring and another in Paris dur- 
ing the summer. Not only may music 
be used to weld together the peoples of 
the earth, it can also be used for pro- 
moting national interests and conflict. 
It is recognized that, through the 
teaching profession, we can do a very 
great deal to disseminate the under- 
standing of the peoples of the world. 
A past president of MTNA, Dr. How- 
ard Hanson, who is now president of 
the National Music Council, is also our 
top representative for music in 


UNESCO. 
Growth 


Efforts are under way to establish 
an international music teachers’ asso- 
ciation. And our own MTNA in 
Cleveland amended its constitution to 


extend its service and influence beyond 
the boundaries of the continental 
United States. We are authorized in 
our own Western Division to bring 
into our family Hawaii and Alaska, as 
territories of the United States, and in 
addition any Canadian provinces which 
desire to affiliate with MTNA. As the 
divisional organization is completed on 
our southern border, the states of 
Mexico will have the same privilege. 
In terms of professional organiza- 
tion, I should like to refer to the 
American Music Conference, which 
was established by the music industry 
to promote music education and other 
interests of a non-commercial charac- 
ter. It is significant to note that its 
program begins at the community 
level. With the cooperation of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 
and after enlisting all of the music in- 
terests in a community, the American 
Music Conference sends a representa- 
tive to help organize a music council 
for the purpose of promoting all 
phases of music education. 
(Continued on page 20) 





MUSIC TEACHERS OF TOMORROW 
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An eternal obligation of every 
profession is the enlistment of 
young, new workers in its 
membership. The experienced, 
mature practitioner can, better 
than any one else, guide youth 
in the choice of a career and 
then in the acquisition of the 
knowledge and skills needed 
for its pursuit. 


MTNA has great responsibil- 


ity to the young people who will 
be the music teachers of to- 
morrow. At the Portland meet- 
ing of the Western Division, 
and for the first time in the 
history of MTNA, a portion of 
the program will be devoted to 
Student Affairs and will be 
planned especially for stu- 
dents who plan to become 


music teachers. 


j. C. 
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THE TALENTED PERSON IN TODAY'S WORLD 


by Helen Hef fernan 


bey of thousands of human beings 
of differing capacities are needed 
in a world like ours. There has never 
been a time when more things needed 
to be done well. The new social, me- 
chanical, scientific, commercial, and 
technical changes which have occurred 
since the beginning of the century de- 
mand additional talents if people are 
to live and work in our civilization. 
Undeniably, human beings have shown 
themselves capable of meeting the 
needs of a changing civilization. They 
have shown themselves to be possessors 
of talents hardly dreamed of a century 
ago. Whatever need arises, talents 
emerge through which that need is met. 

The great contribution of psychol- 
ogy during the past two or three dec- 
ades has been the mountain of evi- 
cence pointing to the fact that indi- 
viduals differ enormously in how well 
they can do the things that need to be 
done in our world. The range of ca- 
pacity in man with regard to even the 
simplest act is greater than the range 
in height between the shortest pygmy 
and the tallest giant. Human beings 
differ greatly, of course, in the things 
they can do well. Some are scholars, 
and theirs is the task of studying and 
interpreting what others do. Some 
are doers. Others are creative. Still 
others put ideas into practice and make 
them work. Leaders in one field are 
usually followers in other fields, for no 
one can be an expert in everything. 
All of these capacities are needed and 
find their place in the complex struc- 
ture of modern life. 


Discovery of individual aptitudes and _provi- 


sion of favorable environment. will “guaran- 


tee the emergence of the talented person and 


guarantee further that he will emerge into 


a world ready to receive and value his unique 


assets.” 


The educational program which does 
not face these facts is woefully behind 
the times. One of the basic problems 
of the teacher today is to help each in- 
dividual to discover his particular apti- 
tudes for life and for work, to probe 
within the unfolding chrysalis and 
bring to light by the best methods 
available the hidden pattern of future 
growth. Having discovered this, the 
next task is to provide in every pos- 
sible way the most favorable environ- 
ment for bringing the varied talents in 
each individual to the highest possible 
level of fruition and realization. 


Environment 


What does this mean in terms of 
creating a music environment which 
will enable human beings to realize 
themselves fully? 

1. It means the social environment 
created by a teacher who loves music. 

2. It means the permissive, accept- 
ing emotional climate created by the 
teacher who loves children and youth. 
It means a teacher who can protect the 
emotional security of children and 
youth even when the difficulties in the 
learning threaten their security. It 
means a teacher who is willing to share 
generously what she or he has learned. 

3. It means availability of all types 
of materials and instruments with 
which the child or youth may explore 
the world of sound. 

4. It means a rich cultural environ- 
ment in which human beings may ex- 
perience every type of musical expres- 


sion. Modern technology has made 
music a toy for the very young. In 
good homes, recorded music can be- 
come an educative opportunity from 
infancy, and so actually condition chil- 
dren to love music. This is an area 
in which the teacher of music could 
give significant guidance to parents of 
young children. How frequently they 
provide children with toys which lim- 
it and distort the development of 
these, their most prized possessions! 

Such conditions for children and 
youth, successfully fulfilled in many 
fields of human interest, bring success 
and happiness to the individual. They 
also bring to its highest efficiency our 
competence as a people in the field of 
music and every other field in which 
talent is needed. 

Modern teachers realize that the 
fields of human competence have in- 
creased enormously in the last fifty 
years. No longer can an education 
rooted solely in the deep past be said 
to prepare young people for the thou- 
sands of tasks that must be done well. 

Modern teachers realize that vari- 
eties of achievement from different in- 
dividuals, not sameness of accomplish- 
ment for all, is the principle most 
fruitful for building a more competent 
people. 

Modern teachers realize that almost 
every person can master at least one 
thing if he is given the chance to de- 
velop his bent. 

Youth is really a time for trying out 
talents. The school is becoming more 
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and more a twelve- or fourteen-year 
period for the testing and development 
if aptitudes. In a good kindergarten, 
children experiment with all kinds of 
sound-making media: their voices, 
wood on wood, wood on glass, iron on 
iron, bells and blocks and whistles— 
not to create a song or an accompani- 
ment but just for the pure joy of 
manipulation—to find out what they 
can do with their environment. Many 
listen with delight to the singing of 
ihe teacher or the simple music of 
piano or violin. Some join in timidly 
or lustily, reflecting their personalities 
through their behavior. This is the 
beginning so far as the school is con- 
cerned, but wise parents have pro- 
vided rich opportunities for experienc- 


‘ing with sound and music through all 


the pre-school years. What happens in 
these early years will largely determine 
what the individual will become mus- 
ically as well as every other way. The 
early years of life predict where music 
will stack up in the sixth or tenth or 
fourteenth year of the developing 
child’s experience. 

Just recently we have been working 
intensively on the new Teachers Guide 
to Education in Early Childhood. 
Members of the music-teaching pro- 
fession have devoted many hours in at- 
tempting to put into words their ideas 
of what constitutes suitable experience 
in music for young children. They 
have done a thoroughly acceptable job 
of setting some new frontiers for music 
experiences for the very young. 

But in discussing the early program 
of education with specialists not only 
in the field of music but in art, science, 
and literature, there seems to be less 
interest and less specific knowledge 
than is evidenced concerning later de- 
velopment levels. Perhaps certain of 
our colleagues in the arts do not share 
our belief in the strategic importance 
of the early years of life. On the basis 
of the findings of research, it would be 
wise for any group seeking to open 
windows on life for children and youth 
in any field to direct their best efforts 
te the very young. Like the good 
gardener, make the seed bed right, pro- 
vide sunlight, water, and nourishment, 
and let the seed germinate and the 
plant develop in its own way. We can 
trust the flowering and fruition if we 
meet the needs of young growing 
things. 

Perhaps the great demand for pub- 
lic performance prevents giving suf- 
ficient attention to early childhood as 
the time for emergence of authentic 















in music.” 





a mode of education. 


; 
of personality development and _ social : 
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Miss Heffernan of the California State 


Department of Education says, “Music is 


Music is not a means 


of attaining narrow goals in music itself 


so much as of attaining the general goals 


competence. . . . Teachers and parents 
need, first of all, to be careful observers 
and guides of human development .. . not 


just purveyors of subject matter content 





talent. Perhaps we should declare a 
moratorium on public performance un- 
til we have thoroughly tested the valid- 
ity of great emphasis on the early de- 
velopmental period in music education. 
The major criterion of successful edu- 
cation in any field and particularly in 
music is: Do our pupils love music? 
Does it meet a need for them? 

With any child the secret of success 
is in being fitted. The materials 
which go into houses are not the same 
as those which go into clothing or into 
locomotives. But houses, clothing, 
and locomotives are all needed. It is 
vain and wasteful to take a girl who 
would make a fine homemaker and try 
to fit her to be a lawyer; or to take a 
boy who would be a successful business 
man and try to make him go success- 
fully through the training that would 
produce a doctor. 


Individual Talents 


What we expect from children can 
be most unrealistic. Sometimes the 
hope for sameness of accomplishment 
makes us attempt to lockstep Johnnie 
or Susie with all the other children. We 
overlook startling evidence that John- 
nie or Susie possess individual talents 
which place them apart. Sometimes 
we compare Johnnie or Susie with the 
other children, which is just as futile 
as comparing cheese and ice cream, 
both flavorful but quite different, both 
full of butter fat but produced by 
totally different processes. 

It is a mark of understanding when 
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ali adults who guide children, be they 
parents or teachers, give up clamoring 
for what they want the child to be or 
do and earnestly consider what would 
be best for the child in the light of his 
particular capacities, talents, experi- 
ences, needs, and wants. All of us who 
attempt to guide the experiences of 
youth would be wise not to express dis- 
appointment, worry, or anxiety which 
will make children feel that they some- 
how do not measure up, that they are 
not a credit to their parents or teacher 
or class, or that they are doomed to 
failure in life or to having any doors 
in life—musical or otherwise—closed 
because they do not measure up to 
what parents or teachers think they 
should do. 

Nothing I have said implies any 
lack of appreciation for the work our 
music educators have done. I am con- 
stantly amazed at the interest our 
young people show in music, their abil- 
ity to identify musical compositions, 
their tendency to turn to music for 
recreation and relaxation. But the 
more aware we as teachers become of 
the needs of children, the more likely 
we are to meet those needs. Music is 
a mode of education. Music is not a 
means of attaining narrow goals in 
music itself so much as of attaining the 
general goals of personality develop- 
ment and social competence. Only 
through years of rich and varied ex- 
perience with music can we discover 
the aptitudes of children for it. From 
babyhood through college we should 
(Continued on page 23) 


The Physiological Mechanics 


of Piano Teaching 


by Arnold Schultz 


Curved fingers . . . flat fingers . . . weight 


touch ... relaxation . .. these and related 


elements of piano technique are favored topics 


for discussion among piano pedagogs ...and 


produce both agreement and difference. 


ips oldest science of man, astron- 
omy, concerns the objects of his 
environment farthest removed from his 
physical organism. Astronomy had 
emerged as a systematic body of 
knowledge in the time of the Greeks 
and was based on ideas and observa- 
tions developed centuries earlier in 
Egypt and Babylon. The newest 
science to appear on the scene—if, in- 
deed, it is a full-fledged science, for 
there are many who insist it is still in 
the throes of being born—is psychol- 
ogy, which is concerned with that part 
of experience that lies closest of all to 
man’s consciousness, his very self. 
Man, it would appear, is intellectually 
farsighted. 

It is this aversion to taking the near 
view, to seeing oneself intimately, that 
accounts, I believe, for the reluctance 
with which men observe how their 
bodies move, not only in the course of 
their ordinary daily actions but, more 
particularly, in such specialized fields 
of physiological skill as piano-playing. 
Let me illustrate. It is an exceptional 
human being, pianist or non-pianist, 
who understands so apparently obvi- 
ous a personal possession, and one so 
frequently on public view, as his 
elbow. Only one path of movement is 
permitted by this joint, defined by the 
hollow of the arm and the opposite 
bony point. It follows that a vertical 
movement of the forearm in the elbow 
can take place at the keyboard only 


when the hollow of the arm aad the 
bony point are in a vertical relation. 
and this vertical relation exists only 
when the upper arm is close to the side 
of the body. With the upper arm held 
horizontally, the movement in the el- 
bow is also horizontal and obviously 
cannot be employed to put keys down. 
As the upper arm moves away from the 
body, the forearm can be moved 
downward only by the addition of 
more and more upper-arm rotation 
and the movement in the elbow ceases 
altogether when the upper arm reaches 
a horizontal position. 


Illusion 


I recall a dancer in vaudeville many 
years ago who took advantage of the 
general ignorance of the elbow mech- 
anism by seeming suddenly to wrench 
his upper arm into an abducted posi- 
tion and then letting his forearm 
dangle limply. The illusion was com- 
plete that the joint had been broken. 
I daresay that the vagueness of piano 
teachers concerning the structure of 
their elbows is not a crucial issue in 
the teaching of piano technique 
(though it is not without a certain 
sharp relevance in many situations). 
But when, apart from piano-playing, I 
read treatises or hear conversations 
that are full of bright and brash cer- 
tainties about human affairs in gen- 
eral, then I like to call to mind the 


dark ignorance of most of mankind 
concerning its elbows, and the thought 
has the merit of conferring a fresh 
philosophical dimension on my world. 

But to take up a very real and im- 
mediate issue of piano technique, | 
wish to discuss the problem of hand 
position in the framework of physio- 
logical mechanics. Where hand posi- 
tion is taught at all, the usual instruc- 
tion is the “ball-shaped” hand, the 
main feature of which is the perpendic- 
ular relation of the outer two phal- 
anges of the fingers to the keys. I 
should like to point out first of .:!] that, 
on the whole, our concert pianists 
seldom assume this position; there 
are some great pianists, in fact, who 
never assume it at all. I recommend 
that all of you look at the concert 
stage not in expectation of what you 
think the artists might or should 
be doing, but in observation of what 
they are actually doing. In the main 
you will see fingers in the moderately 
flat position that they assume when the 
hand is hanging passively at the side 
of the body. You will see besides, if 
you look closely, that the mid-joint 
gives way—that is, “breaks”—during 
most of the key-depressions. 

The norm of the ball-shaped hand 
persists despite the fact that two of 
the major theorists of piano technique, 
Matthay and Breithaupt, failed to up- 
hold it. Breithaupt, indeed, recom- 
mended the flatter position exclusively ; 
Matthay recommended both positions. 
My own view is that the flatter finger 
is to be regarded as the norm, for le- 
gato successions are the norm of piano 
composition, and the pronounced 
curvature of the fingers, as a cursory 
examination of your hands will show, 
makes it impossible to spread the tips 
apart. The beginning child at the pi- 
ano adopts the flatter position as if by 
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instinct, for he feels the necessity of 
tonal connection and rebels against 
the instruction that makes him cramp 
his hand to bind together, say, an E 
and an Ff. But where legato is not 
the problem, as in passage work where 
the very velocity provides the connec- 
tion, the curved finger does as well as 
the flat. I am not to be understood as 
opposing the position as a disadvan- 
tageous way of playing the piano in 
rapid scales and arpeggios. I am to 
be understood, however, as saying that 
the finger position is not a crucial fac- 
tor in velocity technique one way or 
another. Here I am in exact agree- 
ment with what goes on on the concert 
stage—I have heard brilliant passage 
work out of Horowitz where the finger 
was curved; I have heard brilliant pas- 
sage work out of Gieseking where the 
finger was flat. 

What, then, is the crucial factor? On 
the mechanical side, the joints of the 
arm must be stiffened slightly to pre- 
vent arm-weight or arm-pressure from 
bearing down on the playing units 
(this, despite a fairly widespread opin- 
ion to the contrary, is the only way 
that rapid passage work is, or can be, 
executed). The mechanical conditions 
having been met, the rest of the prob- 
lem depends on the coordination of the 
finger muscles, not on whether the 
finger is curved or flat. The choice in 
muscular coordination is between, on 
the one hand, the long flexors which 
bend the outer two phalanges and have 
their origin in the forearm; and, on 
the other hand, the small muscles 
which bend the first phalanx and have 
their origin in the palm. In the flatter 
position, there is visible evidence that 
the small muscles dominate in the 
stroke: the mid-joint breaks through 
during key depression. This break is 
to be noticed constantly on the concert 
stage. In the bent position, the peda- 
gogics of small-muscle dominance are 
somewhat subtler and cannot be en- 
tered upon here. 

I have had occasion in lecturing on 
piano technique to examine the piano 
playing of students not my own. So 
far I have found that the most gifted 
of the technicians always have shown a 
small-muscle dominance, and the most 
inept a long-muscle dominance. I am 
not suggesting that good finger coordi- 
nation makes a first-rate pianist; I am 
insisting, however, that a first-rate 
pianist shows good finger coordina- 
tion. In our teaching today, I ac- 
knowledge that the coordinative skills 
are reached in the main unconsciously ; 
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but surely the major challenge to a 
teacher is not the gifted student who 
does the right thing as if by instinct 
and therefore needs no teacher, but the 
inept student who needs to be told how 
to do the thing that the gifted student 
does spontaneously. 

The field of physiological mechanics 
was opened up for pianists and piano 
teachers in 1929 by the epoch-making 
volume of Dr. Otto Ortmann, The 
Physiological Mechanics of Piano 
Technique. The basic facts of what 
goes on muscularly and mechanically 
during key depression were established 
ence and for all, and there was an in- 
valuable analysis besides of many 
special aspects of technique, such as 
the vibrato coordination, the use of 
skeletal resistance, etc. Now the tem- 


if he avails himself of the general 
framework of physiological mechanics, 
and thus we stand to have the peda- 
gogics of piano playing enriched by 
many fresh and prosperous lines of 
thought. As matters stand, the teach- . 
ers are without a common vocabulary 
among themselves, and as a conse- 
quence we are without clear and 
cogent disagreements, let alone agree- 
ments. 

In my own book on piano tech- 
nique, The Riddle of the Pianist’s 
Finger, | have included a critical chap- 
ter on Dr. Ortmann’s work. Since I 
devoted most of my space to aspects of 
his analysis that I thought less than 
satisfactory, I feared at the time of 
writing that I should seem to dispar- 
age, to quote my own words, “the 





“T am persuaded that we cannot get on with our 


thinking until we avoid a confusion between the 


two realms that lie extremely close together, the 


realm of psychology and the realm of physiologi- 


cal mechanics.” 





per of Mr. Ortmann’s mind and work 
easily invites rather than forestalls 
fresh thought within the framework 
that he has laid down with such extra- 
ordinary ability. I wish to make a 
plea in behalf of physiological me- 
chanics. The argument comes easily 
to everyone’s lips that the great pi- 
anists know nothing about the scien- 
tific nature of their movements, so 
why need the piano teacher trouble 
himself? But the piano teacher deals 
at times, I think you'll agree, with stu- 
dents who have no immediate promise 
of becoming great pianists, and who 
move about a keyboard in a manner 
that requires a correction that can’t be 
communicated by the usual formulas 
or by an illustration. It is with re- 
spect to the inept student that the. piano 
teacher has a special job to fulfill, and 
physiological mechanics is ‘precisely 
the kind of learning that will help, on 
the technical side, to do the job most 
directly. More than this, much of the 
teacher’s own instinct will be clarified 
into distinct theoretical formulations 


value of a pre-eminently valuable 
book.” But I should like to say now 
that if I have argued with Dr. Ort- 
mann, he has nevertheless given me the 
very terms of my argument, that if I 
have made fresh contributions con- 
cerning the finger musculature and the 
organization of the material, he has 
nevertheless given me the very field to 
which I have contributed. My pur- 
pose in saying this is not to proclaim 
an indebtedness, though it is one of the 
great indebtednesses of my life; nor 
to pay tribute to Dr. Ortmann, though 
I regard him as one of the foremost 
minds in the modern world of music. 
Rather. my purpose is to speak of a 
field that lies outside all personalities, 
a field of objective, verifiable fact that 
promises to deliver us from a great 
deal of vagueness, error, and cross- 
purpose. Since Dr. Ortmann’s book 
was published—and I should like to 
believe that my own book has also had 
an effect—there is assuredly less bland 
and confident talk about weight and 
(Continued on page 22) 





Coordination Between State 
Associations and Local Chapters 


by Bernard Regier 


Cooperation of members and coordination of 


plans, ideas, and schedules produce effective 


results in industry. There is no reason why 


we should not have the 


same sort of unified 


approach in the furtherance of our profes- 


sional goals. 


AS A result of my experience as a 
‘local chapter president and a state 
president, both within a period of two 
years, | am convinced that local chap- 
ters and state associations would mutu- 
ally benefit through a closer coordina- 
tion of activities and efforts. Admit- 
ted that an individual chapter may 
function effectively in certain local 
areas, it will gain strength and esprit 
de corps by wholeheartedly cooper- 
ating with other chapters in the state. 

This topic is particularly pertinent 
in view of the fact that an upward ex- 
tension of our local and state associ- 
ations—the regional—is being pro- 
posed at this time. If we are to have 
a strong, close-knit regional organiza- 
tion, we must first of all have strong 
state and grass-roots organizations that 
will serve as a solid foundation. for the 
superstructure of the regional and the 
national associations. 

Much of the evident lack of coordi- 
nation between state and local associ- 
ations can be attributed to misunder- 
standing, or ignorance as to how 
these two organizations are related to 
each other according to democratic 
parliamentary law. In view of the 
fact that many local chapters within a 
state were already organized before 
they banded together to form a state 
association, there exists confusion as to 
where the responsibilities and author- 
ities of the one end and those of the 


other begin. In some instances local 
chapters that existed before the forma- 
tion of a state association jealously 
guard their prerogatives and are very 
reluctant to relinquish certain powers 
that should accrue to the state associ- 
ation. 

A careful study of parliamentary 
procedure and usage in the formation 
of organizations on the part of local 
and state presidents would do much to 
clarify these misunderstandings. 

An association is not to be confused 
with a federation, in which the auxil- 
iary units do not surrender any of 
their rights. They are banded to- 
gether by mutual agreement into this 
federation, which merely has the power 
to decide what societies or organiza- 
tions are eligible to membership and 
the manner in which they may be ad- 
mitted, 


Two-Way Proposition 


An association, on the other hand, 
provides for the organization of auxil- 
iaries, stipulates on what conditions 
they may be formed, and may place 
limitations upon their powers. 

Coordination is a two-way proposi- 
tion. Considering it first from the 
standpoint of the local chapters, what 
can they do to help the auxiliary and 
the association function in closer har- 
mony ? 

The local chapter officers and mem- 


bers should become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the state constitution and 
by-laws. Part of each meeting or an 
entire annual session could be profit- 
ably devoted to study and discussion 
of the state constitution. Chapters 
may wish to have their own local con- 
stitutions and by-laws, but these should 
in no respect abrogate or supersede the 
state constitution. For instance, the 
matter of collecting membership dues 
should be unified in such a way that 
all chapters agree on the date after 
which dues become delinquent. State 
dues should be turned in to the state 
treasurer within a thirty-day period of 
grace, so that membership rolls can be 
completed within a brief period of 
time, instead of being in a state of con- 
stant revision and flux throughout the 
year. It is particularly essential that 
the membership rolls be completed by 
a certain set deadline, so that an ac- 
curate mailing list may be devised for 
use throughout the year ahead. 

Local officers and members can also 
cooperate by perusing carefuily the 
bulletins, letters, and publications sent 
out by the state association. Too 
often these are merely given a cursory 
glance or find their way into the waste- 
basket, together with many other un- 
opened circulars. The typewritten or 
printed word is generally the only 
means of communication between state 
officers and state-wide members and 
should be given respectful attention. 

The most intimate way of becoming 
acquainted with the work and purposes 
of the state organization is to attend 
the annual conventions, delegate as- 
semblies, institutes, workshops, and 
so on. Local officers, without excep- 
tion, should feel it their official obli- 
gation to attend these annual state-wide 
meetings, so as to bring back to the 
local chapters information and inspira- 
tion that will stimulate greater profes- 
sional advancement. 
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Local chapters can also coordinate 
plans by exchanging program ideas. 
If annual yearbooks are printed, com- 
plimentary copies, sent to all the other 
chapters in the state, would be most 
helpful in program building. Where 
yearbooks are not printed, an oppor- 
tunity for exchanging program ideas 
orally can be given at the annual state 
meetings. 

Now what can the State Association 
do to coordinate better the plans and 
purposes of the state and local organi- 
zations? As indicated earlier, a state- 
wide publication is essential as a 
means of liaison. A publication, how- 
ever small, devoted entirely to the af- 
fairs of one state association is pref- 
erable to a joint publication by numer- 
ous groups. This does not imply that 
these joint publications are not excel- 
lent, for they do serve to present the 
broader phases of each group’s activ- 
ities. However, for promotion of spe- 
cific association projects and plans, an 
individual sheet will serve much more 
effectively. 

In the state of Washington the Music 
Teachers Association for a number of 
years has been affiliated with the 
Northwest Music Review, a publica- 
tion that serves six other music-teacher 
and music-educator associations in the 
northwestern tier of states. Begin- 
ning this fall, the Washington State 
Music Teachers Association plans to 
supplement this general publication 
with a monthly bulletin devoted to its 
own affairs. We expect that this will 
result in a keener awareness of, and 
interest in plans and projects designed 
tc further professional growth. 

Well-planned State Association meet- 
ings can do much to weld the various 
chapters into a strong central organi- 
zation. The programs must be of 
such appeal and merit that they will 
attract not only the officers but also 
the members of auxiliary clubs. The 
State Association is in the best position 
to bring in outstanding artist-teachers 
to conduct institutes, master classes, or 
workshops. Larger individual chap- 
ters are sometimes in a position to se- 
cure a master teacher for a few days, 
particularly in piano, but it is the dis- 
tinct function of the state association 
to give this opportunity also to mem- 
bers of smaller chapters, and in other 
fields of teaching in addition to piano. 
This will do much to correlate stand- 
ards of teaching throughout the state. 

The State Association also has the 
obligs tion to promote and foster year- 
round projects that will stimulate pro- 
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fessional activity and growth. Wash- 
ington State has such projects in the 
State Auditions, Musicrafters, and the 
Teacher Merit Plan. 

It is not my purpose to go into a de- 
tailed explanation of each of these 
projects here. Suffice it to say that 
they give our association a cohesive- 
ness that has aroused the admiration of 
other state associations. 

To carry on this perennial program, 
our association has appointed an ex- 
ecutive secretary who has the super- 
vision of these projects as his direct 
responsibility. He is assisted by state 
chairmen in charge of each project. 

Other phases of the state program, 
such as teacher certification, teach- 
ing for high school credit, etc., are 
furthered by a standing education 
Committee. Membership on this com- 
mittee is rotated and members are ap- 
pointed with equal regional and pro- 
fessional representation in mind. In 
this way, numerous chapters in all 
parts of the state are given an oppor- 
tunity to contribute their ideas and 
assure the successful coordination of 
all facets of the association’s activities. 

Another suggested means of secur- 
ing coordination of state and local as- 
sociations is through visitations by 
state officers, particularly by the presi- 
dent. Of course, there are always 
problems of time or timing, geo- 
graphic distances, and scheduling. It 
is often necessary, in order to fit into 
the president’s itinerary, to schedule 
a chapter meeting at a time other than 
the regular monthly meeting date. This 
usually has an adverse effect on the 
attendance and tends to nullify the in- 
spirational purpose of the meeting. The 
constitution of the Washington State 





Music Teachers Association stipulates 
that the State President shall visit each 
chapter once a year. This has been 
found to be impractical and the pres- 
ident has had to be content with per- 
sonally visiting each chapter only once 
during his two-year term. On occa- 
sions the district vice presidents, rep- 
resenting these districts within the 
state, appear as official guests at chap- 
ter meetings. They have the specific 
duty of stimulating the formation of 
new chapters within their districts. 

The executive secretary is frequently 
invited to visit a chapter meeting and 
present in person the advantages of 
participating in the three projects un- 
der his direct supervision. Many points 
of misunderstanding are clarified and 
a more wholehearted participation is 
engendered through official visits. 

The final method of coordination, 
but not the least important, is through 
the work of the executive board. In 
Washington State the board consists 
of ten elected officers and one ap- 
pointed member. These eleven persons 
at present come from eight of the thir- 
teen chapters and so represent a com- 
posite opinion of a majority of the 
state members. They bring to each 
board meeting the individual views of 
many chapter members and take back 
to the chapters a personalized account- 
ing of the board’s action. Here we 
have grass-roots government in action. 

We must conclude that the major 
task of coordinating the State Associ- 
ation with its local chapters lies with 
the state officers and appointed person- 
nel. But a spirit of cooperation and 
service is essential on the part of the 
local officers and members to bring 
about a perfect fusion of the two levels. 


Mr. Regier presents practical, 
workable ideas concerning the 
strengthening of relations between 
local chapters and their state or- 
ganizations. He reminds us all to 
remember that ‘‘Coordination 1s a 
two-way proposition.” 











CALIFORNIA BACKGROUNDS IN MUSIC 


by Caroline E. Irons 


Indians... padres... Spaniards ... gold rush 


...crime... turbulence .. . exaggeration... 


all of these contributed their part to the pat- 


tern of the musical scene as it exists in Cali- 


fornia today »..an interesting story. 


{ “seers contribution to the 
musical scene may be approached 
from four different angles: music of 
the California Indian, Mission music 
of the padres, music of the Gold Rush 
miners, and _ internationally known 
musicians who have claimed California 
as their birthplace, or claim California 
as their permanent home. 

Early reports of the padres sum up 
the music of the native Indians in these 
words, “Their music tends toward sad- 
ness rather than gaiety. Their pagan 
instruments are no others than a col- 
lection of flutes made from the fore- 
legs of deer, wooden fifes made from 
the native elder tree, and crude tim- 
brels and drums. The pagan songs of 
the Indians are plaintive, the chanters 
observing strict time, accompanying 
their dances solely with doleful chants. 
Like much folk music the songs of the 
Indians are for games, burials, for 
time of war, for the chase, dances of 
the women for the entertainment of the 
children, and for healing.” 

I will mention only one of what we 
might perhaps call the pragmatic uses 
of music, music for healing, which the 
Indians believed in implicitly. The 
Medicine Man, or the holy man in the 
Indians belief, presided over the sick 
while songs of peace and _ blessing 
would pulse all night long. Thus we 
see that the idea of musical therapy is 
not one belonging exclusively to our 
age, but was practised long ago by the 
Indians in California. 

Rhythm is the outstanding feature 
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of Indian music. An Indian musician 
may beat a drum with his hand in one 
rhythm and sing a song in an entirely 
different rhythm. Some musicians 
have pointed out this fact and have as- 
serted that the Indian does not know 
that the rhythm of his singing does not 
coincide with the rhythm of the drum 
beat. But how can we be sure? Per- 
haps we have here an early example 
of polyrhythms. There is a rich liter- 
ature in the traditional music of the 
various Indian tribes and some of it 
is indeed beautiful. When American 
composers become more vitally aware 
of the American Indian music we may 
expect interesting musical results of a 
highly rhythmical nature. Two native 
Americans who have been influenced 
by Indian music are Edward MacDow- 
ell and Charles Wakefield Cadman. 
There are many others. 

Through music the Indian was 
often drawn to the foreigner. Many 
an Indian brave was lured to the Span- 
ish camp simply by the singing of the 
Alabado (Song of Divine Praise) and 
the soft strains of a soldier’s guitar. 
Thus the Indian, often attracted to the 
Spanish camp, became part of the 
group choirs inaugurated at the Mis- 
sions. These choirs, established by 
the padres, were the first schools of 
music, so to speak, in California. As 
a rule, the choirs were accompanied by 
instruments — lutes, guitars, flutes, 
trumpets, drums, and triangles. The 
stringed instruments were made in the 
Missions. 





Some fine voices developed among 
the Indians. 
plishment for Indian choristers to be 
able to sing so much sacred liturgy. 
To quote Robert Louis Stevenson, 
commenting upon a visit to San Car- 
los (Carmel) Mission at the feast of 
Saint Charles Borromeo, “I was deeply 
touched by the chanting of the old 
Choristers at Holy Mass. You heard 
God served with perhaps more touch- 
ing circumstances than in any other 
temple under 
nounced their Latin so correctly that I 
could follow the meaning as they sang. 
I have never seen faces more lividly 
lit up with joy than the faces of these 
Indian singers.” Several Masses were 
composed in the early history of Cali- 
fornia. The Mass de Catalufa is 
ascribed to Father Duran (1776- 
846). Two manuscripts of this Mass 
were found at Santa Barbara Mission, 
one of which is to be seen at the Ban- 
croft Library of the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Berkeley. A second Mass, 
Missa Viscaina, and the Missa de Bis- 
cay may also be found at the Bancroft 
Library. The few Mission manu- 
scripts surviving are handwritten or 
stenciled, on parchment or rag paper. 
The notation of the plain song is that 
of the seventeenth century or earlier. 
Because of the crowding of two or 
three parts onto a single staff of five 
or six lines, colored notation—yellow, 
red, black, or white—was used so that 
the choristers could follow their indi- 

(Continued on page 24) 


It was no small accom- 


heaven. They pro- 
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The Missouri Plan 






The Missouri Plan may well serve as a model 


for other states who wish to put into opera- 


tion an effective plan for granting school 


credits to high school students for their study 


of applied music with private teachers. 


by D. W. Adams 


Past president, Missouri Music Teachers Association 


jibes Missouri Plan for accrediting 
applied music study with private 
teachers in the high schools of the 
state has been in use since 1935. It 
was worked out by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, the University of 
Missouri Committee on Accredited 
Schools and Colleges, and the Mis- 
souri Music Teachers Association. Its 
avowed purpose is to encourage the 
student to continue his music study 
during the secondary school period, 
rather than abandon or neglect such 
study to meet graduation 
ments. 

This purpose is achieved through 
three main implements: permits issued 
to approved private teachers, a syllabus 
or required course of study, and ex- 
aminations by a state examiner. Ex- 
penses of the plan are covered by 
fees: $5 for permits, $1 for examina- 
tions. Renewable four-year permits 
are issued to private teachers who meet 
the following requirements: 

Graduation from a four-year ac- 
credited high school or equivalent, as 
determined by the State Department of 
Education; the equivalent of a recog- 
nized Bachelor of Music degree; a 
minimum of two years of successful 
teaching experience. 

There is also a one-year permit for 
teachers whose preparation is a year 
short of the bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent. 

Examinations by an examiner desig- 
nated by the music department of the 
University of Missouri are held at the 
close of the school year in various 
parts of the state at points easily 
reached by pupils wishing this credit. 


require- 
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The whole plan is administered by 
an Applied Music Board composed of 
the chairman of the department of 
music, University of Missouri, the di- 
rector of fine arts of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, and three members 
elected by the executive council of the 
Missouri Music Teachers Association. 
This board has complete control of 
the operation of the plan, including the 
granting of permits and the appointing 
of examiners, and has just completed, 
with the help of a large committee 
from the Missouri Music Teachers As- 
sociation, a detailed revision of the syl- 
labus of required work for high school 
credits in piano, violin, cello, viola, 
and voice, the only fields in which the 
plan operates at present. 


Units Earned 


In these fields 44 to 2 units may be 
earned in piano, the same in violin or 
cello, 14 to 11% in viola, 1% to 1 unit in 
voice. The total in applied music 
credit is limited to 2 units—which is 
one-eighth of the student’s entire high 
school course. As the credit allow- 
ance is 14 unit in one year, it is pos- 
sible for the student to continue ap- 
plied music for credit for the entire 
four years. However, the first 14 unit 
of credit in applied music must be ac- 
companied or preceded by the 1-unit 
course, Fundamentals of Music. In 
case this course is not offered by the 
secondary school, work paralleiing it 
is taken under the private teacher with- 
out credit, and the work is examined 
by the State Examiner. 


The syllabi go into considerable de- 
tail, laying out work for as much as 
six or seven years, so that the student 
may begin at his own advancement 
level. Each course requires at least 
one year of previous music study. The 
piano syllabus, for example, besides 
making suggestions for preparatory 
work, sets a high standard for the first 
year for which credit can be earned, 
by requiring material such as little 
pieces by Bach or Handel, sonatinas 
by Reinecke, Clementi or Kuhlau, 
modern pieces to be selected by the 
teacher, duets or duos for two pianos, 
scales, arpeggios and broken chords, 
two octaves, hands together, and in 
musicianship thorough knowledge of 
major scales and simple cadences. 

Fer the sixth-year work in piano, the 
syllabus carries the standard to the ad- 
vancement of Bach’s Well-Tempered 
Clavier, Beethoven’s Opus 31, No. 2 
(first movement), and Mendelssohn’s 
G Minor Concerto. 

The current revision of the syllabi is 
now being prepared for publication. 
We hope that it will be ready for dis- 
tribution sometime this fall. It may 
be had free by addressing the Director 
of Fine Arts, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Regarding the nature of the revision, 
I quote from a letter of Rogers Whit- 
more, chairman of the department of 
music, University of Missouri, also 
chairman of the Applied Music Board 
and of the committee which has accom- 
plished the revision. 

“It is rather difficult,” he says, “to 
generalize about the changes which we 
(Continued on page 23) 








MUSIC IN ACTION IN ARIZONA 


by Dixte Yost 


The history of music in the life of the people 


of Arizona reflects the growth of the 


gene ral 


culture of the state, cowboys, Indians, pioneer 


prairie lore...all contributed to the present 


active music life of our 


M ANY musicians have come to Ari- 
-*#zona for climatic reasons, given of 
their talent and received inspiration 


that has manifested itself in 


per- 
formance and creative accomplish- 
ment. Ferde Grofé. Charles Wake- 


field Cadman. and Homer Grunn, for 
example. have made their homes in 
Arizona. 

Much of Arizona’s music has been 
the spontaneous outpouring of the 
sentiments of cowboys as they rode 
lonely trails and sat around campfires. 
The square dances of pioneers, church 
music performed in small rural school- 
houses and formal city churches, an- 


cient Indian dances. 


laments, war 
chants. and festival songs, all have 


given variety and color to the musical 
background of Arizona. 

Space allows mention of only enough 
veople and events to give a proper pic- 
ture of music past and present in Ari- 
zona. 

Even in 1905, when Arizona was 
still a territory of the United States. 
Margaret Wheeler Ross wrote her first 
articles for Etude. In 1926 she began 
her regular column, which Etude titled 
“Musical Pointers for Musical Par- 
ents.” Later, the title was changed 
to “Musical Education in the Home,” 
and ran about seven years. This en- 
ergetic wife of a young attorney also 
taught piano to her own and the neigh- 
bors’ children, and in 1921 organized 
the Arizona Federated Music Clubs. 

The Musicians Club of 


Phoenix 


came into existence in 1906. and the 







youngest state. 


Tucson Saturday Morning Music Club 
has been active for many years. This 
club built the Temple of Music under 
the supervision of Madeline Berger. 
Tucson patron and worker in music. 
It is still the center of much musical 
activity. The auditorium is used for 
artist student and 
meetings. Teachers use the studio fa- 
cilities for their classes. 


concerts. recitals. 


Productive Programs 


At present, practically every town in 
Arizona has a Federated Music Club 
which backs all musical endeavors, es- 
pecially those of junior groups. A 
number of private teachers sponsor 
Junior Music Clubs of the Federation. 
One outstanding organization is the B- 
Sharp Club of Tucson, from which 
have come a number of brilliant young 
musicians who are making names for 
themselves in music today. This club 
has been guided for twenty-five years 
by Mrs. O. P. Knight, Tucson piano 
teacher, now vice president of the Ari- 
zona State Music Teachers Association. 
From this group Robert Me- 
Bride, native Arizona composer, whose 
works you are all familiar with; Belva 
Kibler, who has sung in Benjamin 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia and 
appeared on Los Angeles “Evenings on 
the Roof” programs; and Ulysses Kay, 
Arizona composer. Mr. Kay won the 
Nora Seely Nichols Award presented 
by the Phoenix Musicians’ Club in 
1938 for a two-piano number, and 


came 





played it for the first time in Phoenix 
with his composition instructor, John 
Lowell, then of the University of Ari- 
zona, later head of the theory depart- 
ment at the University of Michigan. 
Since then Ulysses Kay has won many 
awards for his compositions, the latest 
being the Prix de Rome. 

David Murdock, son of Congress- 
man and Mrs. John Murdock, taught 
music in Arizona directed 
civic choruses, and composed much 
fine music before he was killed in Italy 
in World War II. 

A number of Arizona’s young people 
have won Federation Student Contests 
for the region and at least two have 
reached the finals in the young artist 
contests, 

Many 
teach in colleges and _ universities 
throughout the United States. This 
means the foundation of their musical 
has basically sound. 
Much credit for this is due the Arizona 
State Music Teachers Association, 
which was founded in 1928 and at its 
inception secured the certification of 
the private music teacher by the State 
Board of Education. This certifica- 
tion of the private music teacher has 
assured continued study by the teach- 
ers, because the certificates have to be 
renewed every four years. Continua- 
tion of study has developed an alert 
body of teachers, professionally aware 
of new teaching ideas and the trends 
in material available for teaching. 

(Continued on page 21) 


schools. 


Arizona-schooled musicians 


careers been 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF MUSIC TEACHING 


ee of us would prefer to think 
£Xabout the artistic side of music 
teaching. but the business side affects 
the artistic more than we like to admit. 
Money is simply a medium of ex- 
change. The avoidance of mention- 
ing it reveals a false sense of values—it 
means either too much or too little to 
us. 

Many teachers worry about what to 
charge for lessons. There are many 
ways of arriving at a conclusion. Have 
you ever figured your tuition in terms 
of overcoats, shoes, jewelry, taxes. 
etc.? It is often revealing to consider 
how many hours the banker, the baker. 
and the candlestick maker must work 
to pay for a year’s instruction in 
music. Unless the teaching brings re- 
sults commensurate with the results of 
other people’s labor, what right have 
we to charge at all? The simplest way 
to decide what to charge is to conclude 
how much one needs to earn in order 
to live properly, and divide that by 
hours available for work. 

Another point to consider is that 
each community has a kind of satura- 
tion point beyond which it will not go 
If Schnabel moved into 
Ogden, Utah, or Boone, Iowa, he 
would starve at five dollars a lesson. 
The people are used to paying one or 
two, but five, horrors, no! They 
would go to Mrs. X across the street 
who once took a summer course and 
is so “sweet” with children. The artist 
teacher who is really capable of teach- 


for lessons. 
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by Grace White 






Music teaching must be considered a business 


as well as a profession if the music teacher 


expects to feed, clothe, and house himself. 


Miss White presents some pertinent sugges- 


tions on professional business procedures. 


ing advanced repertoire must of neces- 
sity teach in communities large enough 
to support him. 
pretty summer localities do much good, 
but do not take the place of his year- 
round establishment in some metropol- 


Six-week courses in 


itan center large enough to support 
that type of work. Many a 
er thrives less than he should because 
of this factor of environment. The 
balance of income-outgo is relatively 
the same and the dollar teacher may 
prosper more than the ten-dollar one. 
Two examples of effect of environment 
were told me at Juilliard two summers 


good teach- 


ago. A woman described glowingly 
how she had bought a home and a car 
since moving into a small Carolina 
community where people eagerly wel- 
comed a well-trained teacher at one 
dollar a lesson. At the same session 
was a woman who never made more 
than a bare living in a small midwest 
community, then moved to the home 
of her ancestors in a Philadelphia sub- 
urb. In a comparatively short time 
she was accepted socially and mu- 
sically, made contact with a_ small 
school of music for part-time teaching* 
until she developed a splendid class 
with a waiting list at seven dollars a 
In both cases these teachers 
have what it takes, but only when they 
established residence in an environ- 
ment natural to themselves did they 
really thrive. 

Teachers cannot expect to succeed 
unless they take part in the life of the 


lesson. 


community. They must give—give of 
themselves unselfishly in church, in 
professional organizations, and in 
some of the general community activ- 
ities. The giving may be to play 
cheerfully when asked, or still more 
important, to look for the good in the 
other fellow or the good in the other 
fellow’s pupil when he plays. Or the 
teacher may be on humble telephone 
committees, sell tickets—but the mu- 
sician who thinks himself immune 
from community demands will soon be 
so distant from his fellows that few 
people even hear about him. The 
teacher should choose his professional 
croups carefully and serve without ex- 
pectation of special recognition. Every 
town has a devoted group which sup- 
ports the symphony, brings visiting 
artists, or fosters local talent. In the 
days of Haydn it was the Royal Prince 
who did all this: in our time the Royal 
Prince is ourselves. Support the Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, which accom- 
plishes so much in general. and the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
which functions specifically for piano 
students. Select what is best for you 
and do it with your whole heart. 
Now, here is where we get into hair- 
pulling: time! We sometimes hear a 
teacher say, “I haven't time for any of 
these things, | have eighty pupils, a 
husband, three children, keep house, 
sew, play the organ on Sundays. No, 
I haven't time for anything else!” 
(Continued on page 23) 





by Ethyl C. Lobban 


sarge is proud to have been the 
+Afirst state to affiliate with MTNA 
through the Western Division. Our 
President was unable to attend the Ex- 
Port- 
land, so I was delegated to represent 
her at that meeting. | appreciated the 
opportunity to have a part in formu- 
lating initial policies, as well as in 
planning for the 1951 District Conven- 
tion. My special job was to head the 
By-Laws Committee. and bring home 
with me the draft of the Division By- 
Laws for editing. 
from Tucson to all Executive Commit- 


ecutive Committee meeting in 


Copies were sent 


tee members. 

Of the 106 members of the Arizona 
State Music Teachers Association, 73 
(more than sixty-eight per cent) have 
sent in their dues for the National As- 
scciation, and hence are members of 
the MTNA. 

District Conferences have been held 
in Tucson, Phoenix and Thatcher. 

In Phoenix (Central District) plans 
have been made to edit and distribute 
booklets containing names, addresses, 
and telephone numbers of all music 
teachers in the District who are State 
Association members. This idea was 
borrowed from the Music 
Teachers Association, which publishes 
such a booklet annually, and distrib- 
utes it widely through the music stores, 
the Chamber of Commerce. the Sun- 


Tucson 
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WAAAY 


shine Climate Club, and similar or- 
ganizations. 

The State Convention was held in 
April in Tucson during the Tucson 
Festival of Music and other Arts. This 
was a real event with some of the 
world’s leading artists participating. 
including Leonard Bernstein: Oliver 
LaFarge. authority on the western In- 
dian music: Alan Lomax. folk song 
and ballad collector; and many others. 
The Board felt it was a rare opportun- 
ity for ASMTA members to be able 
to hear some of the outstanding con- 
certs, and see many of the interesting 
exhibits in connection with its own 
Convention, 
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by C. J. Giroir 








iP response to an appeal through pri- 
vate music teachers and newspapers, 
a group of twelve music teachers met 
under the chairmanship of Professor 
and Mrs. Emile Trebling of Little 
Rock, and formed the Arkansas State 
Music Teachers Association in 1915. 
The following year the licentiate de- 
gree of the Association of Presidents 
and Past Presidents of State and Na- 
tional Music Teachers Association was 
adopted as the standard for member- 
ship. 

Mr. Liborius Semman, Dean of Mar- 
quette University and the Conservatory 
of Music of Milwaukee recommended 
that the state board of examiners take 
an examination in order that they, in 


turn, might examine applicants for 
membership. Largely through the as- 
sistance of Mr. E. R. Lederman of Cen- 
tralia, Illinois. the following musicians 
of national reputation were secured to 
examine the first state board of exam- 
iners: Mr. E. R. Kroeger of St. Louis, 
history and harmony: Allen Spencer 
of Chicago, piano; William McPhail of 
Minneapolis, violin: Arthur Manches- 
ter of Georgetown, Texas, voice and 
public school music: and Rosetter G. 
Cole, organ. In June, eighteen college 
and private teachers took the examina- 
Within three years, two hun- 
dred music teachers had passed the ex- 
aminations, and were automatically 
members of the Arkansas State Music 
Thus, Arkan- 
sas became the third state in the Union 
to form its own board for licensing its 
music teachers. Since that time seven 
states have requested the plan of ex- 
amination, and the Texas Association 
adopted the Arkansas plan outright. 
In 1918 the Arkansas State Board 


tions. 


Teachers Association. 


. of Education passed a resolution pledg- 


ing its assistance and cooperation in 
securing the certification of the music 
teachers of the state according to the 
The State Board 
of Education also decreed that all high 
school students who followed the re- 
quirements outlined by the Music 
Teachers Association, and who studied 
with licensed teachers would receive 
one half-unit of credit per year which 
could be applied toward the minimum 
of sixteen units of credit required for 
graduation. This placed music on the 
same basis of credit as other subjects 
in the secondary curriculum. 

In 1950 the Arkansas State Depart- 
ment of Education included in its pro- 
gram of certifying teachers the certifi- 
cation of music teachers, and desig- 
nated the Arkansas State Music Teach- 
ers Board as the examining body. The 
Department does not now encourage 


Association’s plan. 
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teachers to come in by examination, 
except in rare cases of in-service teach- 
ers, but prefers to accept only those 
teachers who hold degrees. Under 
regulations set up by the State Board 
of Education on July 15, 1948, any 
active member of the Arkansas State 
Music Teachers Association is eligible 
to become a member of and to par- 
ticipate in the activities of the music 
education section of the Arkansas Edu- 
cation Association. This feeling of 
cooperation between the academic and 
the music teachers is the first big step 
toward music advancement in_ the 
state. A feeling of friendliness and 
helpfulness exists between all of the 
music sections or organizations—the 
band and orchestra group, and the 
public school music section. Mem- 
bers of both of these groups are lic- 
ensed through the Arkansas State 
Music Teachers Association, There is 
a movement now to combine the three 
organizations under one speaking voice 
for the state; each section still to re- 
tain its own identity, and to maintain 
its separate officers. 

Almost every high school in the 
state now supports a private teacher. 
who, in most cases, collects his own 
fees, a band teacher, and a_ public 
school music teacher, plus maintaining 
glee clubs for the students. Festivals 
have gained in importance. Recently 
three thousand young people gathered 
in Little Rock for a state festival. The 
high school bands ranging from forty 
to 175 players have received national 


recognition. 


You Know Arkansas? 


I do not know how far ahead MTNA 
is hooked for conventions, but I would 
like to extend to you an invitation to 
come to Little Rock for a National 
Convention. How many of you have 
been in Arkansas? You may have 
gained your ideas of Arkansas from 
Bob Burns and his kinfolk. That 
impression may need some correcting. 
Arkansas’ 1948 report shows: Arkan- 
sas ranked second in the production 
of cotton with 165,000 bales valued 
at $312,000,000; $53,500,000 for cot- 
ton seed; $48,000,000 for corn; $42.- 
500,000 for rice; Arkansas ranked 
fifth in peach harvest, and second in 
spinach; it produces two-thirds of the 
nation’s aluminum. There is an abund- 
ance of natural gas and electric energy 
at very low rates. There is adequate 
transportation via rail, air, and high- 
way. The climate is conducive to 
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good health. Industrial developments 
have increased enormously before and 
since the war. Eastern industrialists 
are lavish in their praise of the pro- 
ductivity and adaptability of Arkansas 
labor, which is not receptive to sub- 
versive influences. An outstanding 
example of this is the case of the 
electric motor manufacturing plant at 
Jacksonville, near the state capital, 
Little Rock. This plant produces 125,- 
000,000 motors each month, employ- 
ing six hundred women, most of whom 
had no previous working experience. 
There are six colleges in Little Rock: 
the State University is located at Fay- 
etteville, in the heart of the Ozarks, 
and thirty-five to forty other colleges 


are located throughout the _ state. 
Really, Arkansas is the “Wonder 
State.” 


NOV ANI 


, od 


by Lillian W. De Camp and 
Gladys Fowler 


| terre Teachers of Applied Music 
held their 1950 Annual Convention 
July ninth to twelfth at the School of 
Music, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. Members from Bloom- 
ington were hostesses for the State 
Members of ITAM at a reception Sun- 
day evening following a piano recital 
by Anis Fuleihan of the faculty of In- 
diana University. A high light on the 
program was the suite From the 
Aegean, an interesting group of four 
original compositions from the pen of 
the performing artist. 

Monday morning we registered and 
were later welcomed most graciously 
by Dr. Wilford C. Bain, Dean of the 
School of Music, and Mrs. Gladys 
Fowler, President of ITAM. 

During the first day of the meeting 
we had the privilege of hearing some 
very interesting lectures: William FE. 
Ross on the subject of “Basic Theories 
of Voice Production,” Dr. George Her- 
zog from the Department of Anthro- 
pology concerning “Folk and Primitive 





Music,” and a most enlightening talk 
on “The Interpretation of Bach’s Key- 
board Works” by Professor Walter 
Robert of the Indiana University 
School of Music. 

The same afternoon Beryl Rubin- 
stein chose “Musical Memory” as the 
subject for his lecture-demonstration. 
In the evening we enjoyed a visit to 
the summer opera rehearsal which was 
followed by a piano recital by Mr. 
Rubinstein. 

ITAM members held two business 
meetings in which all reports from our 
working chairmen were read and filed 
and new officers for 1950-51 were 
elected. 

Tuesday 
opened by Gladys Fowler. President, 
Dorris van Ringel- 


morning’s session was 


who introduced 
esteyn, Grand Rapids, President of the 
Michigan State Music Teachers As- 
sociation, who talked to us about Mich- 
igan State Certification work that was 
progressing very satisfactorily. 

Later that day we again heard from 
Mr. Rubinstein on the subject of good 
teaching material, Professor George 
Krueger on “Choral Procedures,” and 
Dr. Roy T. Will on “Tests and Meas- 
urements in Theory.” 

Mr. Roy Underwood of Michigan 
State College. of MTNA, 
spoke on national affiliations and the 
advantages to our state in making af- 
filiation. 


President 


The Conference Dinner was held in 
the Indiana Memorial Union. The 
guest speaker, Dr. Y. B. Mei. Visiting 
Professor at Indiana University. spoke 
on “The Place of Music in the Con- 
fucian Theory of Education.” 

On Wednesday morning. Dr. Roy T. 
Will continued his lectures on “Tests 
and Measurements in Theory.” and 
Professor Adolph Weiser lectured on 
and demonstrated “Effective Teaching 
Devices for Piano.” 

This was followed by the last busi- 
ness meeting for the year. Lillian 
Whitaker DeCamp, the new President, 
presided. At this session it was voted 
to affiliate with MTNA. 

At noon we recessed for this year 
after a luncheon meeting of the 1950- 
51 officers and district chairmen. Ap- 
pointments and plans for the new 
year’s work were discussed and formu- 
lated with much hope for an enthusi- 
astic and successful year. 

The Indiana Teachers of Applied 
Music Association was organized to 
serve the state's numerous applied 
music teachers. The aim of this or- 
ganization is to promote professional 
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spirit and ethics and to raise the stand- 
ards of music in Indiana. The im- 
petus to the formation of the ITAM 
came from discussions at the annual 
Teachers Conference at Indiana Uni- 
versity. We of Indiana are indeed 
fortunate to have at our disposal the 
facilities that Indiana University can 
offer. and the cooperation of the fac- 
ulty members who so willingly give 
of their vast store of training and 
knowledge. 

The ITAM is in its fourth year. We 
have five districts with a chairman 
and publicity chairman for each dis- 
trict. Counties are now being organ- 
ized. and eventually there will be local 
units established in each city of the 
state. We have one strong local unit. 
the Indianapolis Piano Teachers As- 
sociation. organized in 1935. We have 
a membership of one hundred and 
fifty. with nine colleges and universi- 
ties represented. Each member re- 
ceives a membership certificate and 


three issues of the ITAM Bulletin. 


ITAM Goals 


Goals adopted by the ITAM, July 
13. 1949, are as follows: (1) A system 
of accreditation for private teachers of 
applied music should be established 
for the purpose of raising the ethical 
and musical standards within the pro- 
fession, and to establish the identity of 
those who are qualified to teach stu- 
dents in preparation for college: (2) 
Applied music teachers should be given 
the opportunity to increase their 
knowledge and_ efficiency through 
workshops and conferences such as the 
Indiana Music Conference at Indiana 
University. The programs should be 
made so vital and interesting and the 
publicity so effective that increasing 
numbers will be attracted to such con- 
ferences: (3) In general, all members 
of ITAM should constantly strive to 
maintain high standards in all their 
teaching. pledging themselves to teach 
not only instrumental and vocal tech- 
niques. but also the fundamentals of 
music as a language. In _ particular, 
minimum standards of accomplish- 
ment should be clarified for students 
who are preparing for college work in 
music. Members of the ITAM should 
pledge themselves to try to have their 
students meet the following minimum 
requirements for college entrance: (a) 
The students’ technical ability and 
repertory should fulfill the require- 
ments recommended by the National 
Association of Schools of Music for 
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college entrance in the major applied 
fields; (b) In theory the student 
should have a thorough knowledge of 
all major, harmonic minor, and me- 
ledic minor scales, and of the four 
kinds of triads and their various po- 
He should be 
2ble to apply this knowledge at the key 
board and to correlate it with his prac- 
tical music-making. He should have 
scme skill in aural recognition of the 
basic structural forms. It is further- 
more recommended that, in order to 
accomplish these goals in preparation 
for advanced siudy, all students in 
fields other than piano be urged to take 
at least a year of piano lessons in 


sitions and inversions. 


which the emphasis is placed on music 
theory : 


MICH 






By Cyril E. Barker and 


Dorris Van Ringelesteyn 


ino Michigan Music Teachers As- 
sociation climaxed its sixty-fifth 
year with one of the most important 
its history. 
the musical events were a performance 
of Lucia di Lammermoor by the Phila- 
delphia La Scala Opera Company with 
Patrice Munsel, Jan Peerce, and Rob- 
ert Merrill as soloists, and a concert 
by the Stanley Quartet. Roy Under- 
wood, President of MTNA, and Milton 
Cross, distinguished radio commen- 
tator of the Metropolitan Opera, were 
among the speakers. 


conventions in (Among 


Two very important pieces of legisla- 
tion were enacted, one of which was 
the procedure to set up a permanent 
structure for the certification of music 
teachers in Michigan. After three 
years of study and experimentation in 
all its various phases, certification now 
looks as though it will become a real- 
ity. The organization has been for- 
tunate in having Dr. Clyde Vroman of 
the University of Michigan as one of 
its counselors, and Dr, Earl V. Moore, 
Dean of the School of Music of the 
University of Michigan, has been act- 
ing as chairman of the Appraisal 
Board. 








The Michigan Music Teachers As- 
sociation also voted unanimously to af- 
filiate with the Music Teachers Nation- 
al Association under the new affiliation 
plan. 

Dr. Cyril Barker of Detroit was 
elected President for the ensuing year. 

For many years private teachers of 
music in Michigan have pondered 
ways and means of raising teaching 
standards. Forums and_ discussion 
groups held at state teachers conven- 
tions finally resulted in a general 
opinion that a legal stamp of approval 
was necessary for qualified teachers, 
so in 1933 a committee went to Lan- 
sing to present the case of the private 
teachers to a group of state representa- 
tives. Although the results of this 
conference were most disappointing to 
the committee. we realize now how for- 
tunate we are that it was never left to 
politicians to decide what constitutes 
successful teaching. 

Since 1933, the issue has been 
brought up repeatedly, but no definite 
action was taken until 1947. At a 
convention held in Grand Rapids that 
year, a panel discussed such points as 
(1) more satisfactory working hours 
for private teachers, which would ne- 
cessitate teaching during schol hours; 
(2) high school credits for applied 
music (private lessons): and (3) cer- 
tification for qualified teachers. Due 
to the fact that certification was so ob- 
viously the first step necessiry to ac- 
complish all this, a committee was ap- 
pointed to make a thorough study of 
the situation, and to submit proposals 
for action at the next convention. 


Issues, Standards 


This committee, known as the Com- 
mittee on Certification, made a study 
of issues, standards, and the machinery 
necessary for administration. In gen- 
eral, the purposes of the certification 
project seemed to be: (1) to raise 
standards of private teachers through 
in-service educational activities; (2) 
to provide recognition for teachers 
who meet acceptable standards: (3) to 
provide the public with objective meas- 
ures of teaching competence; (4) to 
promote the field of private teaching 
as an attractive profession for qualified 
musicians. 

The activities of the annual conven- 
tion of 1948, held in Battle Creek, were 
primarily concerned with securing 
every possible viewpoint pertaining to 
certification. By the time of the clos- 
ing session, the committee was able to 
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pe yresent in the form of resolutions cer- the state. One hundred or more were Appraisal Board to study a teacher's 
f I PI ) 
na tain “Proposals for Action.” These filled out and returned to the chairman qualifications and credentials, and 
I 1 
7 »sroposals were unanimously approved of the Committee on Certification. made definite recommendations for 
pro} y ap} 
a by the Association. Briefly, they The findings of the returned ques- running a one-year experiment on the 
called for (1) the circulation of a tionnaires gave us much valuable in- appraisal of teachers “on an imper- 
; & PI | 
wig questionnaire to cover both purposes formation on which to base further sonal, anonymous basis in order to de- 
and facts pertaining to certification, procedure. We learned that a large velop our techniques, tools, and _pol- 
od and (2) the setting up of a special majority of the private teachers fav- icies” but with no commitments for 
mn committee charged with developing a ored some form of certification, and the future. The Association gave each 
ng program of in-service training for pri- were in favor of enlisting the aid of point a vote of approval. 
“ vate teachers as an essential comple- colleges, universities, and conserva- We are now in the midst of our test 
- ment to any program of certification. tories in their area in offering short- year. An Appraisal Board chosen 
l In November 1948, a preliminary term courses, institutes, refresher and from among the most respected mu- 
. copy of the Questionnaire on Certifica- extension courses. There was much  sicians and teachers in the state was 
_ tion was mailed to our MMTA mem- _ other information, important to us, but duly elected at the 1949 convention in 
2 bers. The purpose of this was to re- too detailed to mention within these Lansing. Two new members were ap- 
= ceive suggestions for additions, dele- limits of space. pointed to the Committee on Certifica- 
“ tions, and changes to improve the form tion. One member is acting in the ca- 
and content of the questionnaire before Special Meeting pacity of executive secretary to both 
it was revised and circulated to gather the committee and the Appraisal Board 
wi information. Local chapters through- In the spring of 1949 a special one- on a part-time salary. The Commit- 
” out the state gave time from their day meeting was held in Kalamazoo tee on Certification submitted a well- 
a meetings to discuss this preliminary te further the work toward certifica- prepared plan of action for the year, 
form, and in some instances, members tion. At the closing session, a paper which received the full support of the 
. of the Committee on Certification met entitled “Trends in Points of View” Association. A recent issue of the 
_ with local chapters to lead discussions, was read by Miss Susan Ferguson, the MMTA Bulletin carried a copy of this 
x and to clear up troublesome points. chairman of the Committee on Certifi- plan to every member in the state. Also 
wm The revised form incorporating the cation. This paper included factors to included in the bulletin was an appli- 
a suggested changes was mailed to near- consider in evaluating the work of a cation form which, when accompanied 
” ly eleven hundred private teachers in teacher, called for an election of an by a small fee. and mailed to the execu- 
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tive secretary, brings to the teacher a 
detailed Qualification Form on which 
to list all formal education, additional 
training, teaching experience, profes- 
sional activities, important recital ap- 
pearances of both teacher and pupil, 
and similar pertinent information. 
About thirty applications have been re- 
ceived to date. 

At present we are endeavoring to set 
up pupil auditions which will be suf- 
ficiently uniform throughout the state 
to serve the purpose for this experi- 
mental year at least. The results of 
all auditions, and the information on 
all Qualification Forms will be known 
under the teacher’s name to the execu- 
tive secretary alone. The Qualifica- 
tion Forms and the results of the audi- 
tions will be known to the Appraisal 
Board by number. 

Many of the above paragraphs con- 
tain direct quotations from materials 
prepared by the Committee on Certifi- 
cation. The Association owes a great 
debt of gratitude to this committee for 
its tireless efforts. Particulariy, we 
are indebted to Dr. Clyde Vroman, of 
the University of Michigan School of 
Music. 
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by Carrie D. Keil 


| en the twenty-third time Montana 
music teachers gathered together to 
renew friendships and music inspira- 
tion for another year’s work at the 
1950 Montana State Music Teachers 
Association Convention. This session 
was doubly important owing to pro- 
jected changes to be made in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws, plus the consid- 
eration of affiliation with the National 
Association, 

After a discussion led by Dean 
Crowder, President of the Western Di- 
vision of the National Association, our 
organization voted to affiliate with the 
National. Then the Constitution was 
amended to read: “Membership to con- 
sist of Active, Associate, and Student 
members. Bona fide students up to 
twenty-two years of age to be eligible 
for membership upon payment of 


dues.” The By-Laws were changed to 
read that the fiscal year extend from 
September 1 to August 31 of each 
year, with dues becoming delinquent 
on January 1. 

Dean Crowder explained that the 
Western Division of the MTNA execu- 
tive board would consist of the West- 
ern Division officers and presidents of 
the State Associations, with a 1951 
meeting in Portland. 

Mrs. Whalen, President, appointed 
the following committees: Nominating 
—Mrs. Carrie Keil, Chairman; Mr. 
Bruggeman (later changed to Mrs, Os- 
born as Mr. Bruggeman was an of- 
ficer) ; Miss Lindblatt. Resolutions— 
Mrs. Elzea, Chairman; Mrs. Marvin 
and Mrs. Getchell. Publicity-—Mrs. 
Osborn. Auditing—Mr. Rauh, Chair- 
man; Miss Hanger and Mrs. Sacket. 
Legislative—Mr. Cook, Chairman: 
Miss McHale and Mrs. LaVelle. 

Mr. Bruggeman, Treasurer, read his 
report, which was accepted. We have 
a general fund, a pre-high fund, and 
government bonds. Miss McHale and 
Mrs. Schroeter reported on the Nation- 
al Convention held in San Francisco. 
Mr. Cook, State Supervisor of Music, 
discussed the new state certification 
law and the standing of private music 
teachers holding certificates in applied 
music under this law. He thought our 
legislative committee should prepare a 
new bill to present to the legislature. 

After a discussion of methods which 
might be used to combat the problem 
of missed lessons, a pamphlet. state- 
ment of policy was drawn up by Mr. 
Rauh and Mrs. Sacket to incorporate 
these ideas, and it was voted to have 
this statement printed and distributed 
to the members of the Association. 

The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was accepted and the following 
officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Ruth Whalen, Helena; Vice President, 
Mrs. Evelyn Lindblatt, Anaconda; Sec- 
retary, Mrs. Elizabeth Bretherton, 
Butte; Treasurer, Mr. Frederic Brugge- 
man, Malta; District Vice Presidents, 
Southeast, Mrs. Lois Smith, Living- 
ston: Southwest, Mrs. Bernice Sacket, 
Bozeman; Northern, Mrs. Edna Jor- 
genson, Great Falls; Northwestern, 
Mrs. Mary Staley, Missoula. 


General Report 


This is a general report on the im- 
portant points covered during the busi- 
ness meetings. We had some social 
life also. The banquet was held at the 
Florence Hotel. It was well attended 








by members as well as visiting faculty 
members at the University, and our 
guest artist, Mr. Beryl Rubinstein of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The lectures Mr. 
Rubinstein gave to the teachers were 
an inspiration. Speaking with great 
modesty, yet firmness, he impressed us 
with his views, not only as a musician, 
but also as a truly fine person who 
could open up new pathways for others 
to follow in music, 

A delightful picnic was enjoyed at 
Miss White’s ranch not far from Mis- 
soula. Mrs. Ramskill held a reception 
at her home, where of the 
writers and artists were met by those 
attending the music conference. 

Many people said that they had not 
realized what a wonderful experience 
this week had been. Can’t we have 
more of you teachers next year? 
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by Amy Olmstead Welch 


several 





| egg is proud that the first meet- 
ing of the Western Division of 
MTNA is to be held in Portland. 
Preparations are well under way and 
planning committees are hard at work 
under the general chairmanship of Ber- 
nice Simmons Sisson. 

August is a month of perfect weather 
in Oregon. Roses bloom in profusion. 
Mountains, lakes, and a beautiful Pa- 
cific shore line offer countless scenic 
pleasures for visitors who never forget 
the Evergreen Land. True 
hospitality is an essential part of the 
state’s culture. 

For thirty-one years Oregon has had 
a plan for accrediting private teachers. 
This plan is administered by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. A 
manual for teachers outlines curricula 
for students who study music for 
credit and presents specifications for 
examinations and auditions. During 
the past year a revision committee, in- 
cluding Jean Williams, Mrs. Clifford 
Moore, Ellen Cullins Nelson, and Amy 
Olmsted Welch has revised, divided, 


and augmented examinations. An en- 


western 
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tirely new accrediting examination has 
been prepared. 

The student curriculum now pro- 
vides for four pre-high-school exam- 
inations; eight for high school, and 
one for college entrance. At present 
these examinations are optional in that 
the student is not required by high 
school authorities to take an examina- 
tion in order to receive credit for his 
outside music study. The cost of ad- 
ministration is the greatest factor in 
restricting these examinations. 

The accrediting examination for 
teachers includes written work in all 
branches of theory, a test relating to 
each applied instrument, and an ap- 
plied playing examination in piano, 
voice, organ, harp, and strings. Every 
teacher must take the same written test. 

Bernice Simmons Sisson, president 
of the state organization, has been 
authorized to appoint a State Historian 
tc preserve records and papers of 
value. One of the most treasured 
items is a sheet from the Morning 
Oregonian of June 15, 1915 which 
provides an account of the organiza- 
tional meeting of the state group. 

Rex Underwood, president of the 
American String Teachers Association 
and head of the violin department of 
Portland University, reports that dur- 
ing the past year he has received a 
large amount of correspondence from 
all parts of the country. Every letter. 
he says, indicates sincere interest in the 
work of the association. 

The Portland Symphony continues 
its plan to present young local artists. 
Each year one vocalist and one instru- 
mentalist is chosen to appear in con- 
cert with the orchestra. Auditions are 
handled by Oregon Federation of 
Music Clubs in cooperation with Ore- 
gon Music Teachers Association. 


So. 
WASHINGTON 


. 


by Wallace Marshall 
fmnersse State Music Teachers 


Association plays an active part 
in upholding and promoting high 
standards of teaching within its own 
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bailiwick. Included in its roster are 
fifteen local chapters situated in Bel- 
lingham, Bremerton, Cashmere, Ev- 
erett, Grays Harbor (Aberdeen and 
Hoquiam), Lewis County (Centralia 
and Chehalis), Longview-Kelso, Olym- 
pia, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, Van- 
couver, Walla Walla, Wenatchee. and 
Yakima. 

Because thirty-five years ago it be- 
came a fait accompli in the state of 
Washington, high school credit for ap- 
plied music study with state accred- 
ited private teachers no longer receives 
primary emphasis in reports from 
chapters. Where such emphasis is 
made, it highlights the program of re- 
leased time as worked out in local 
areas with public school adminis- 
trators, by which arrangement students 





open period for the purpose of taking 
a private lesson in nearby state-ac- 
credited studios. 

In order for this program to func- 
tion with maximum effectiveness, syl- 
labi of approved and graded courses 
of study in the most popular fields of 
applied music have been in use for 
many years, adopted by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in con- 
sultation with appointed committees 
from the State Association, and re- 
visions of these syllabi are made at 
periodic intervals, so that materials 
and approaches may be kept thor- 
oughly up to date. A Pre-High Piano 
Syllabus, approved by the State De- 
partment and State Association, is also 
available as a systematic guide for pri- 
vate teachers. Furthermore, a plan, 


are excused from a school class or titled Musicrafters, has been evolved 








WESTERN DIVISION MEETING 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 15-18 


‘THE first regional meeting in the history of Music 
Teachers National Association will become a 
reality this summer. It has long been recognized that 
a single annual naticnal meeting cannot adequately 
service music teachers in all parts of the country. 
The problems of distance, time, and expense are too 
great for too many of them. Lively, comprehensive 
meetings must be organized on a regional basis. 


The way is being led by the newly-organized 
Western Division with which the state organizations 
in Arizona, California, Montana, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington are now affiliated. A successful meeting in 
Portland can serve as a precedent and pattern for 
similar meetings in other parts of the country. Some 
months ago representatives of the member states met 
in Portland to formulate convention plans. They 
were fully aware of the pioneering job ahead of 
them but they moved with courage and confidence 
because of their strong conviction that music teachers 
in their states whe rarely, if ever, attend MTNA 
meetings will welcome the opportunity to come to 
Portland for four days of programs and discussions. 


President John Crowder and all others who will 
have to do with this meeting realize the responsi- 
bility of their position. Not only can they do much 
of value for the music teachers of their own states: 
their meeting can contribute much to the future ex- 
pansion and development of the entire national 
organization. 


All MTNA members will wish the best of luck and 
the greatest success to the Western Division’s first 
convention. 








and is functioning, whereby a_back- 
ground of general musicianship may 
be systematically acquired by the stu- 
dent who achieves progressively high- 
er ranks of attainment and recognition 
after having met specified 
ments. 


require- 
Likewise, teachers whose stu- 
dents consistently give evidence of sat- 
isfactory progress in annual auditions 
and who satisfy other designated re- 
quirements are awarded certificates of 
merit by the State Association—pro- 
gressively ranked Associate. Colleague. 
Licentiate. and Fellow. 

Most chapters auditions 
during the spring of each year, at 
which time outside adjudicators are 


sponsor 


engaged to hear and evaluate indi- 
vidual student performances and ac- 
under the 
student 
These au- 


complishments 
Musicrafter program. if the 
functions under that plan. 
ditions require much preliminary plan- 


acquired 


ning, and are now in the process of 
Spokane Chapter, as 
audition sponsor, identifies itself with 
the Greater Spokane Music Festival 
held during National Music Week of 
each year, an activity that dominates 
the cultural life of the Inland Empire 
at that season. This year Seattle is 
expanding its audition program, to in- 
clude both competitive and non-com- 
petitive hearings. However. 
arrangements are still in their embry- 
onic stages, it is not possible at this 
date to chronicle definite plans. 


arrangement. 


because 


Program Schedule 


In February 1951. Tacoma and 
Spokane Chapters sponsored, in con- 
cert and two master-class sessions. Ar- 
thur Loesser, pianist and teacher of the 
Cleveland Institute of Music. Mr. 
Loesser was eminently successful in 
similar capacity at the Bellingham 
State Convention last summer. Mem- 
bers attending the recent State Conven- 
tion elected to adopt individual mem- 
ber affiliation with MTNA, and a large 
Washington State delegation is expect- 
ed at the Western Division Conven- 
tion to be held in Portland in August. 

All chapters throughout the state 
meet once a month, from September 
through June, and the programs are 
judiciously planned to be of the utmost 
help and interest to the member teach- 
ers. As State President, Reta Todd 
Dunn visits each chapter throughout 
the year for the purpose of cementing 
local chapter and State Association re- 
lationships. 


CROWDER 


(Continued from page 3) 


In suggesting a program of activi- 
ties for a branch Music Teachers As- 
sociation, | should like to divide the 
The 


first deals with community relation- 


suggestions into two categories. 


ships or public relations. and the sec- 
ond with a program to strengthen the 
profession in its business relations with 
students and parents. 

The first suggestion for improving 
the relationship between the teacher 
and the community might be a 
guidance program for both students 
and parents. All music pupils should 
have help in defining their objectives 
as well as in working toward them: 
they should know _ that 
equipped either to become 


they are 
profes- 
sionals or to become good amateurs. 
The clarification of goals for the pu- 
pils is important. 

Another important relationship 
which the music teachers’ branch could 
establish with a community is in con- 
nection with juvenile delinquency. It 
has been demonstrated time and time 
again that music students are far less 
delinquent than other 
group of students. In this connection 
music may be used either for partici- 
pation or for entertainment. Perhaps 
some of you are familiar with the Sat- 
urday Night Jubilee program over 
KFWB in Los Angeles. which was de- 
signed to combat juvenile delinquency. 
The program is a religious one based 
primarily upon participation, with the 
young folks singing hymns, etc. Other 
radio programs have been organized 


almost any 


in other cities, some based upon par- 
ticipation, others based upon listening 
The National Association 
of Broadcasters has issued an eighty- 
page booklet titled “Program Patterns 
for Young Radio Listeners.” The pur- 
pose of this booklet is to encourage 
radio programs to interest youth and 
to keep them busy. 

The Community Music School af- 
fords another opportunity for the 
music teachers’ branch to work effec- 
tively in the community. Community 
music schools have been organized in 
many of our larger cities with the ex- 
pressed purpose of bringing music 
training and music appreciation and 
understanding to the entire commu- 
nity, irrespective of the economic 
status of the individual pupils. It is 
in response to this mass demand for 
music that the National Guild of Com- 


to records. 


munity Music Schools has been 
formed. One of the grave concerns 
of leading musicians is the problem of 
quality in relation to the quantity de- 
mand for music. Is this not a chal- 
lenge to music teachers to participate 
in this movement to give instruction to 
the masses? Who is better prepared 
to safeguard quality than the branch 
music teachers’ 
community ? 
Now, what can the Association of 
Music Teachers at the community level 
do for the individual in a purely prac- 
tical, businesslike way? First. public 
announcements relating to the policies 
and program of the music-teaching 
profession can be made in a dignified 
and ethical way by the Branch Music 
Teachers Association. 


association in the 


It is not only 
cheaper for the individual teacher but 
certainly much more effective when the 
group, as a whole, determines the pol- 
icy and makes a public announcement 
of it. Second, the Music 
Teachers determine 
the length of a term or year for its 
This, 
keep teachers from working a longer 
period than the study year prescribed 
by the association, but it safeguards 
every teacher in requiring pupils to 
continue their lessons for a minimum 
standard period. Third, and perhaps 
most helpful in a business way. the 
local music teachers’ association might 
prepare a contract for the use of its 
members, which would be standard in 
the community. Such a_ contract, 
drawn in accordance with the ethics 
of the profession and supported by all 
qualified music teachers in the com- 
munity, would go a long way toward 


Branch 
Association can 


members. of course. need not 


protecting both teacher and pupil in 
business relations. 


State Level 


Now let us look for a moment at the 
state level and see what the state music 
teachers’ association can do to help 
the private music teacher. There is 
first and foremost the problem of a 
code of ethics to insure the cooperation 
of music teachers within the area 
where competition is most likely to 
exist. Then there is the problem of 
a course of study in the various fields 
of applied music. Since our educa- 
tional program in the whole country 
is administered primarily at the state 
level, it becomes a necessity for the 
state association to adopt a course of 
study for its teachers. Of course, the 
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State Music Teachers’ Association will 
want to correlate this course of study 
with that in neighboring states and, in 
fact, with states throughout the coun- 
try. The State Association should de- 
termine the qualifications of member- 
ship, taking great care to bring in to 
the Association all music teachers who 
are qualified to carry on the musical 
training of our young people in all 
fields. Contact with the state legis- 
lator in obtaining credit in the schools 
should be made by an organized pro- 


fession at the state level. 


National Level 


Now, what are some of the things 
that MTNA, at the national level, can 
do to help the private music teacher? 
Most obviously, in the matter of Social 
Security, MTNA can represent the en- 
tire profession in its relations with 
Congress. Furthermore, it can use its 
position in the National Music Coun- 
cil to enlist the cooperation and aid 
of other groups in the field of music 
who need such help. Second, the 
Music Teachers National Association 
can represent the profession in rela- 
tion to federal scholar- 
ships, a matter now pending before 
Congress in relation to federal aid to 
Then, there is the matter 
of federal tax on instruments, which 
affects most of us. The Excise Tax 
on musical instruments for educational 
purposes has just been eliminated or 


MTNA speaks 


government 


education. 


reduced by Congress. 
for you in such matters. And then, 
there is the field 
where the manufacture of instruments. 
the publishing of music, the copy- 
righting of music, ete., affects you 
individually, not directly, but never- 
theless inevitably. A reorganized. alert 
and powerful MTNA can exert its in- 
fluence in your behalf in all of these 
and other matters. 

| should like to mention now a few 
things which obviously must be car- 
ried on at all levels to be effective. 
First, there is the quality of music 
education itself which must 
stantly improved and all steps taken 
\o raise minimum standards. Second, 
there is the problem of making the 
nusic-teaching profession stand out 
is being dignified, worthy of fuller 
lecognition, and active in relation to 
professional 


whole commercial 


be con- 


com- 
munity, state, and nation. Third, there 
is the problem of growth and profes- 
sional advancement through educa- 
tional activities planned and carried 


projects in the 
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out by the profession as a whole at all 
levels. Such projects can be discussion 
groups, werk shops, conventions, and 
other definitely worthwhile undertak- 
“California Plan,” 
the “Musicrafters” in Washington, and 
the Festival in Oregon. And, finally, 
there is the problem of organizing stu- 
dents, not only that they may feel the 
influence of the music teachers’ profes- 
sional organization but also that they 


ings. such as your 


may accomplish as a group under- 
takings which they could not accom- 
plish as individuals. Therefore, we 
should have student memberships at 
the branch, the state, and the national 
levels. Our official publications should 
carry student pages and our conven- 
tions should have a portion of the pro- 
gram devoted to student participation. 

Now. in conclusion, I should like to 
ask again, “What can MTNA do to 
help the private music teacher?” | 
think now that my answer will be, first 
and foremost, that it gives the private 
music teacher an opportunity to help 
himself. 


YOST 


(Continued from page 12) 


The granting of credit in the high 
schools has meant strict adherence to a 
well-rounded procedure which  de- 
that all fundamentals be in- 
cluded in lessons given students tak- 
This includes 
scales, chords, arpeggios, modulations, 


mands 
ing music for credit. 


and sightreading in addition to studies 
and pieces from each musical period: 
classic, romantic, and modern. 
Allowing credit for outside music in 
the high schools has shown where the 
weaknesses have been in teaching at 
the preschool and grade school levels. 
To help correct these deficiencies, the 
ASMTA compiled an outline of piano- 
materials from 
through the grade school level to high 
This included 
tions regarding the amount of har- 
mony and technic that should be 
taught through the different stages of 
musical development. These 
gestions were down to earth results of 
research by successful 
throughout the country, who frankly 
disclosed the progress they expected 
at given levels. No teacher is bound 
Ly the outline, but can turn to it if in 
need of guidance from experienced col- 


leagues. 


teaching preschool 


school. recommenda- 


sug- 
sug 


teachers 


Many famous teachers have given 





clinics in Arizona. The piano clinic 
given by Dr. Raymond Burrows of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in Phoenix two years ago has 
become the model for clinic organiza- 
which the American Music 
Conference participates. This clinic 
was planned and sponsored by the 
ASMTA with the cooperation of Mr. T. 
L. Hoff, Phoenix College, music deal- 
ers, and the Board of Education. The 
undertaking involved expenditures no 
one group could have financed alone, 
but with the dealers bringing in quan- 
tities of materials needed, the college 


tion in 





How High 
Are Your Standards? 


Do all your pupils play 
Bach by their 2nd or 3rd 


year? 
Do your pupils know 
scales and cadence 
chords? 


Do your pupils play early 
classic, late classic, ro- 
mantic and modern styles 
and understand these 
terms? 


Do you promote sight- 
reading, ear-training, 
composition, transposi- 
tion, arpeggios? 

Do your pupils memorize 
their recital pieces? 


Are you willing to have an 
out-of-town adjudicator 
check your pupils on ac- 
curacy, tone, technic, 
rhythm, dynamics, etc.? 


Do you consider ethical 
business methods essen- 
tial? 


Then, you are invited to join 


National Guild 
of Piano Teachers 


Irl Allison, M.A., Mus.D. 
Founder-President 


Box 1113 Austin, Texas 











providing housing for the clinic and 
allowing credit for attendance, the 
State Board of Education accepting 
the credits toward certificates or re- 
newal of certificates. and the ASMTA 
sending out letters conveying informa- 
tion concerning the project and putting 
the weight of its organization behind 
it, the clinic was successful from every 
angle. 

A clinic for both violin and piano 
was given this year with Rosa McHugh 
and Dr. Ernest Harris from Teachers 
College. Columbia, conducting the ses- 
sions. There already is a demand for 
clinics next year. Teachers in Ari- 
zona welcome clinics and other means 
of exchange of ideas with colleagues 
who are the best in their profession. 

Arizona teachers are determined to 
have and keep the highest standards in 
music teaching. They now have the 
means—the outline of teaching ma- 
terials to guide any teacher from pre- 
school to high school and credit for 
private music lessons in high schools. 
The high school music course follows 
the Specimen Examinations put out by 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music. 

The grade schools, high schools, and 
colleges of Arizona have fine music 
facilities. Many take active part in 
national music organizations. serving 
as officers and giving demonstrations 
at conferences. 


Tucson’s symphony orchestra. com- 
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posed of volunteer players, gives very 
good concerts. Phoenix has a profes- 
sional, paid symphony with a nation- 
ally known conductor. An extensive 
educational program is carried on in 
the public schools by the Phoenix Sym- 
phony. 

Arizona now presents «% musical pan- 
orama which includes a demand, even 
in rural areas, for certified private 
music teachers, public school music 
of the best, growing interest in 
ASMTA, MTNA, and MENC, and a 
definite widening of musical horizons 
for larger participation in national and 
world musical advancement. 

In broadening its scope. it is to be 
hoped that Arizona will keep that sin- 
cerity and professional tolerance which 
led one noted musician to remark: “I 
have never seen such a friendly atti- 
tude in a teachers’ group. During the 
whole time I have been here, | have 
never heard any teacher make a detri- 
mental remark about another teacher 
or his work.” With such a feeling of 
unity, Arizona can look forward to cer- 
tain fulfillment of its ideals. 


. 
SCHULTZ 


(Continued from page 7) 


relaxation, two ideas that are in vio- 
lent contradiction to the facts of fine 
But there is need for 
much more than this merely negative 
result. 
positive facts of physiological mechan- 
ics will be taught in detail in the same 
manner that other courses are given in 
the academic curricula of our schools 
of music. 

Finally. the mastery of the facts of 
physiological mechanics would have 
the very important incidental effect of 
drawing a firm line between these facts 


piano playing. 


| hope for the time when the 


and the many half-solved and unsolved 
problems of the psychology or (as I 
prefer to say) the neurophysiology of 
piano playing. I hope before I die to 
make a contribution to this field. In 
the meantime, I grow more and more 
convinced that the “weight and relaxa- 
tion” which until a few years ago 
seemed such utterly invincible dogmas 
were psychological insights in the first 
place, and that the failure to see them 
in their proper province not only 
brought about an endless mischief in 
piano pedagogics but hampered and 
delayed a more fruitful address to the 
psychological problem itself. It is on 
the psychological side that we fearfully 
need to make progress in piano teach- 
ing, and I am persuaded that we can- 


not get on with our ininking until we 
avoid a contusion between two realms 
that lie extremely close to each other, 
the realm of psychology and the realm 
One way 
obviously 
enough, is to master the science that is 
already established. 
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RENNICK 


(Continued from page 1) 


of physiological mechanics. 
to avoid this confusion, 


No teacher will deny that a gifted 
and interested little pupil is a joy. The 
little beginner who charms the teacher 
with nimble fingers, natural hand po- 
sition, and an alert mind; the little one 
with perfect pitch, accented rhythm, 
bright-eyed expectancy, and eager re- 
she is the fulfillment of our 
cherished dream, the answer to our 


sponses 


prayer that we may be privileged to 
start just one genius on the way to a 
great musical career. Such a_ pupil 
leads us to hope that in time the glow 
from her stardom will shine upen our 
tired head and make us glad that we 
achieved, through a pupil, a small 
measure of success. 

But what about the majority of our 
pupils, the plodding ones—the many 
little beginners who are average, a bit 
above, or considerably below average 
nvusically ? 
could summon them all to march be- 
fore us, would they point an accusing 
finger at us and say, “I wanted to learn 
to play music but you failed me.” Or 
would they march along happily and 
say, “I sing in the church choir.” . . . 
“My family enjoys my playing.” .. .“I 
became a violinist because you gave 


In years to come if we 


me a good musical beginning.” .. . 
“You inspired me to become a music 
teacher” . . 
because you taught me to love good 
mie.” . 2 «t 

There is wondrous joy in listening 
to music, but the joy of making music 
It brings with it a 

The ability to 
play any kind of music, good, bad or 
indifferent; piano, accordion, or “git- 
tar,” is like a prayer, which may be 
uttered in perfect English or broken 
phrases, but nevertheless brings co- 
hesion to our personal life. 

The teacher of children holds the 
golden key to the hearts of the home 
in her community. Hers is the privi- 
lege of having a part in the lives of all 
her pupils and living forever in the 
hearts of those who love her because 
she taught them to enjoy the beauty 
end glory of music. 


. “I never miss a concert. 


is so much greater. 
sense of possession. 
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HEFFERNAN 


(Continued from page 5} 


provide abundant opportunities for 
joyous experiencing of music. Let us 
not decide too early that children have 
no aptitude. Browning says: “Oh, if 
we draw a circle premature, heedless 
of far gain, greedy for quick return of 
profit, sure bad is our bargain.” Let 
us keep the doors open so that the 
things which each child can do well 
may become apparent in action to 
watchful parents and teachers. Teach- 
ers and parents need, first of all, to be 
careful observers and guides of human 
development and only pur- 
veyors of subject matter content in 
music. What is right for one child 
may not be just the thing for another 
of the same age. Children differ so 
much in special abilities, in rates of 


second, 


crowth, in background and past ex- 
periences, in friendships and affections, 
in hopes and aspirations, in motiva- 
tions and determination, that we must 
keep the experiences as flexible as pos- 
sible so that all may be wisely served. 

Such a program of guidance and 
conservation of human resources will 
guarantee the emergence of the tal- 
ented person and will guarantee fur- 
ther that he will emerge into a world 
ready to receive and value his unique 


assets. 
+ 


ADAMS 


(Continued from page 11) 


are making in the applied music plan 
operation and syllabi, for most of the 
changes are merely in details and in 
the additions to the syllabus listing of 
materials which have been published 
since the original syllabi were drawn. 
In the general operation of the plan 
| think that our direction is toward 
requiring evidence of good teaching 
2s indicated in the regular examina- 
tions which are given at the close of 
the school year by examiners appoint- 
ed by the State Department upon the 
advice of the Applied Music Board. 
In other words, before the four-year 
permit is granted we are now usually 
giving the one-year permit and making 
the issuance of the four-year permit 
dependent upon what we learn through 
the examinations. This is also true 
for the renewal of the one-year per- 
mits. It appears that all of the syllabi 
will contain more extensive listing of 
materials than was done in the orig- 
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inal listing. Besides listing 
quired minimum, we are listing on 
each page a considerable amount of 
supplementary materials. | believe that 
this will be very helpful to many teach- 
ers working under this plan. 

“I recall that in making up the orig- 


a re- 


inal syllabi we were particularly con- 
cerned at what we thought was a 
danger of listing the music of particu- 
lar publishers. In fact. we tried to 
keep away from copyrighted materials 
In the new revision there 
is a very extensive listing of titles, pub- 
lishers, etc., and I believe that this is 


if pe »ssible. 


‘an improvement which will not result 


in any bad feelings on the part of pub- 
lishers or authors because all the vari- 
ous publishers seem to be represented. 
although we do not try to accomplish 
this.” 

I see two main reasons for gratifica- 
tion in the success of this and similar 
plans. that 
have at last come to realize, however 


One is many educators 
reluctantly, that music. even music in 
performance, may be a legitimate part 
of a student’s serious studies: the other 
is that successful continuation of seri- 
ous music study is no longer limited 
to the exceptionally swift-minded stu- 
dent or the student who is willing to 
forego a normal life with a reasonable 
zllowance for Practice 
does not take the place of recreation. 


recreation. 
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WHITE 


(Continued from page 13) 


Sir. or madam, you are not teaching. 
You are 
mirtutes with 
eighty unsatisfied little personalities. 
You are a marvel of energy. endur- 
ance, even a certain kind of efficiency. 
but how professional are you? 

Here is another point definitely re- 
lated to the business side: are you try- 
ing to take pupils “from the cradle to 
the grave”? Are you holding pre- 
school classes, giving theory for credit 
to high-schoolers, presenting eight- 
year-olds in pretentious recitals, trying 
to get the local symphony conductor to 
engage your star pupil for the Grieg 
Concerto? And, do you go in for 
coaching between ten and 
twelve a.m.” ? 

If so, you are not living satisfactor- 
ily. Having taught Genevieve since 


you are not even living! 
spending thirty stingy 


“vocal 


she was seven, don’t strangle her when 
Remember, she might 
even learn something from someone 


she is sixteen. 


else! There is a distinct joy in doing a 
few things well, and there is outstand- 
ing reward. 

The “poor but deserving” pupil pre- 
sents peculiar problems. You want to 
help him. All real teachers are hap- 
piest in giving. But 
pupil must receive. 
ing is well-planned, your kindest mo- 
It is like 
the two engines on the old freight 
trains: one pushes and the other pulls, 


remember. the 
Unless your giv- 


tives may lead you astray. 


but unless they are synchronized the 
train never comes “round the moun- 
tain.” thoroughly. The 
poor but deserving may not be so poor 
But, if you are con- 


Investigate 


or so deserving. 
vinced, arrange for the pupil to receive 
a scholarship. Explain that it is from 
a friend of music and is established for 
a deserving student. Never give a 
“free” lesson, or a “half-price” lesson. 
Let the deserving pupil realize that he 
earns his scholarship only by superior 
work and that you are paid real money 
to teach him. 

If you are not a specialist but an or- 
ganizer, broaden your field. Run a 
take on 
other people (like a department store 


school or a concert course: 


manager). The music world has great 
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need of good, straightforward busi- 
ness ability. 

Getting pupils and teaching them 
are two different things. If, after a 
reasonable effort. you cannot do the 
former, don’t drift along unhappily. 
Get a salaried job in a school where 
somebody else worries about getting 
the pupils. and then don’t complain 
because you receive less per lesson 
Remember. 
someone else pays studio rent, adver- 
If. on 
the other hand, getting pupils is easier 
for you than teaching them. if you are 
one of those people who pick up a new 
pupil with every trip to the post office. 
then you are the one to run the school 
and take on other teachers. If you do. 
limit your own teaching to what you 
can do really well, or stop completely 
and devote yourself entirely to ad- 
ministrative duties. 

With the right training, aptitude for 
teaching. environment. and reasonably 
clear business methods. a good teacher 
can always have a waiting list. As Irl 
Allison so often says. “The proof of 
the pudding is the pupil.” 


than you would privately. 


tising, and promotion charges. 
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vidual lines of the melody. _ It is inter- 
esting to note that these colors have 
faded little through the years. 

The Gold Rush era with its turbu- 
lence. crime, passion, and exaggera- 
tion, laid the foundation for the cul- 
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tural life of California, particularly of 
San Francisco, which was the state’s 
cultural The first minstrel 
troupe gave a performance in 1849. 
The first promenade concert. regarded 
as the forerunner of the symphony con- 
The first 
complete grand opera production was 
in 1851. In 1855 Old Put (John 
Stone), the most famous of folk com- 
posers and song collectors of that day. 


center. 


certs, was given in 1852. 


published the Original California 
Songster. Such songs as “Honest 
Miner.” “California Bloomer Girl.” 


“Coming Round the Horn.” “Joaquin 
the Horse Thief.” and many others tell 
of the daily life, the privations, and 
amusements of the Gold Rush miners. 
The pocket-sized Songsters offered for 
the most part original or parodied 
words set to tunes the miners already 
knew. The Gold Rush Song Book* a 
compilation of famous songs sung by 
who came to California to 
mine gold in 1849 is an excellent col- 
lection. 


the men 


California, My Home 


Last to be considered is the contri- 
bution made by internationally known 
musicians who have claimed California 
as their birthplace, or claim California 
In the field 


of song there is a large roster of early 


as their permanent home. 


day singers. the most famous being 
Sybil Sanderson of Sacramento. She 
was the inspiration for three of Mas- 
senet’s most significant operas: Thais, 
Vanon, and Escharmonde. Massenet 
said of her: “Sybil Sanderson created 
the opera Manon, for it would not have 
been put on paper but for our chance 
meeting.” 
Sybil Sanderson. the opera Phryne 
in 1893. Among present-day singers 
who claim California as their birth- 
place is Lawrence Tibbett. San Fran- 
cisco is the birthplace of Maud Fay. 
who had a most successful operatic 
career around 1900, and of Florence 
Quatararo, rising young Metropolitan 
opera star. Some of the out- 
standing composers of the world now 
claim California as their home: Arnold 
Schoenberg, Darius Milhaud, Roger 
Sessions, and George Antheil, to men- 
tion but a few. Our MTNA has had 
the privilege, as you all know, to pre- 
miére a work of Darius Milhaud. 
namely The Friday Evening Service, 
which was heard on the opening eve- 


Saint-Saéns also wrote for 


most 


ning of this Convention. You will 
hear George Antheil’s Fifth Sym- 


* By Eleanor Black and Sydney Robertson. (Cole 
Press, 1940, San Francisco) 








phony, which will be a_ first per- 
formance on the West Coast. 
of the composers whose works have 
appeared on this MTNA _ program 
make California their permanent home. 
Among them are Henry Cowell, Halsey 
Stevens. Charles Jones. and Charles 
Cushing. 
nown California can claim as her own: 
Yehudi Menuhin and Isaac Stern. One 
of the world’s most renowned scholars 
and musicologists, Manfred Bukofzer 
author of Music in the Baroque Era, 
is resident professor at the University 
of California, Berkeley. Pierre Mon- 
teux, conductor of the San Francisco 
Symphony. is known throughout the 
world for his championship of the con- 
Mr. Monteux 
recently celebrated his twenty-fifth an- 
riversary as conductor of our Sym- 
phony. During the 1948-1949 season 
there first 
mances of contemporary works in San 
Francisco—one a first performance in 
the United States, and 
premiere. 


Some 


Two violinists of world re- 


temporary composer. 


were twenty-one perfor- 


world 
The city of San Francisco 
iiself makes a monumental contribu- 


one a 


tion each year to the musical scene. in 
that the San Francisco Symphony. the 
Opera. the Municipal Chorus, and the 
Municipal Band are all subsidized by 
the city. 
city to my knowledge in the United 
States which subsidizes its Municipal 
Chorus and Municipal Band. 


San Francisco is the only 


[ think that it is very fitting to say 
in closing a few words concerning the 
contribution to the 
which the Music Teachers’ 
of California has made. We are proud 
that the Music Teachers’ Association 
of California is the largest state MTA 
in the United States, numbering over 
1500 members. The requirements for 
membership in the MTA of California 
are high, so it is fitting that we should 
be proud of this large number quali- 
fying as members. Our youth study- 
ing today are benefiting through our 
MTA California Plan, the main accent 
of which is on raising the standards 
of music teaching. The California 
Plan echoes the ideas prevalent in all 
educational fields today, the stress laid 
upon continual study for the teacher. 
Aristotle taught. and we believe, that 
the greatest achieved 
through continual learning. We feel 
that our largest contribution to the 
musical scene lies in bringing our 
young people to the appreciation of the 
truly great art of music through the 
large music festivals held every year 


by the MTA branches. 


musical scene 


Association 


happiness is 
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